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THE COVER 

SKIDDING LoGs, NORTHERN WISCONSIN, c. 1900. Logs are “skidded” 
from the stump out to the side of the logging road. Large logs are 
skidded on a V-shaped sled called a travois, or more frequently a “ go 
devil.” Smaller logs are skidded by means of a pair of tongs (shown 
here) which grasp the end of the log. Horses eventually displaced oxen 
in the work. This picture is of Moses and Gaynor’s operations on the 
Moose River. Dr. Fries has an article on early Wisconsin lumbering 
in this issue. 
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Chats with the Editor 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this month, the first number of the 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF HIsTory appeared. In his 
initial editorial Dr. Milo M. Quaife, at that time super- 
intendent and editor of this Society, set a lofty standard for the 
new quarterly. “The public,” he wrote, “should be aware of 
the facilities for service which the Society possesses 
— in order that they may be utilized. ... Without 
sacrificing in any way the scholarly ideals of the 
Society, it is hoped to make the magazine as interesting as may 
be to the general reader.” 
During the editorships of Dr. Quaife and Dr. Schafer, the Maga- 


zine was unusually successful in achieving a happy combination of 
critical scholarship and warm human interest. The present editor 
hopes to carry on in line with this tradition, and in this issue he 
puts into effect some of his ideas about the proper format for a 
popular historical quarterly. 

The editor hopes that his readers will like the new type face 
in which this number appears. It is an adaptation of characters 
cut by the Frenchman, Claude Garamond (died 1561), in 1540. 
The face is both legible and dignified, and its italic letters are espe- 
cially beautiful and lively. The new cover is an attempt to combine 
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the ordinary functions of a cover and of a frontispiece illustration in 
a way which will help provide interest and variety. 

The reduction in size of the Magazine is a more debatable change, 
and one which may not be relished by those who have their copies 
bound into yearly volumes. The editor was not too set on this 
innovation, but the rising cost of paper and the possibility that a 
long war may lead to a paper scarcity seemed to argue for the 
new size. Perhaps it is better to make the change now when the 
whole format is being revised than to risk being forced to cut 
down the size in the middle of a volume. Then, too, the smaller 
Magazine is easier to hold, and the shorter line (24 picas instead 
of 26) may make for slightly greater readability. 

The editor hopes that the new format, combined with certain 
subject matter innovations introduced in the two preceding issues, 
will help “make the magazine as interesting as may be to the 
general reader.” Like most editors, he welcomes suggestions from 
his audience which will work in this direction. 


THE STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN strives to obtain 
significant materials of history as they are being created. Its col- 
lections of newspapers, of the manuscripts of recent politicians 
and statesmen, and of labor and trade-union ma- 
War Records ' ree 
Soll terials testify to the Society’s alert quest for the 
Commission . ; 
primary sources of contemporary history. 

And now the outbreak of World War II demands special efforts 
to secure the raw material for the story of Wisconsin’s part in the 
national war effort. Official records of the Wisconsin Council of 
Defense and its branches must be gathered, and also some account 
of federal selective service, rationing, and other activities in the 
state, of the efforts put forth by various unofficial agencies and by 
Wisconsin agriculture and industry, and last, but not least, of 
individual experiences as portrayed in letters and diaries. 

Fortunately other agencies realize the importance of accumulat- 
ing such records. Governor Julius P. Heil and R. S. Kingsley, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Council of Defense, have therefore 
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appointed a War Records Commission as a branch of the Wiscon- 
sin defense council. The commission consists of Adjutant General 
Ralph M. Immell; Curtis P. Nettels of the University of Wisconsin; 
Richard E. Krug of the Milwaukee Public Library; Robert K. 
Richardson of Beloit College; William F. Raney of Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton; Albert H. Sanford of State Teachers College, 
La Crosse; Lowell T. Galt of the War Service Section of the 
Work Projects Administration; Elmer Plischke of the same section, 
secretary; and Edward P. Alexander, superintendent of this Society, 
chairman. 

The first meeting of the commission at Milwaukee on July 20 
directed Mr. Plischke to make a careful survey of official and 
unofficial war records and to investigate what local libraries and 
other agencies are doing to collect such materials. "The commission 
is also in close touch with what is being done in other states, 
notably Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and North Carolina. 
In the very near future, a comprehensive plan of collection will 
be adopted, and local committees will be set up to assist with 
the commission. The Work Projects Administration is maintain- 
ing a small staff headed by Mr. Plischke to carry on the detailed 
work of the commission, and Mr. Kingsley and the Wisconsin 
Council of Defense are codperating in most effective fashion in 
helping the work get under way. Eventually local libraries, his- 
torical societies, and museums will be called upon to help the 
commission. It is hoped that soon after the war is won, a history 
of Wisconsin’s part in it can be written from materials collected. 


WELL, the Green Bay historical convention is over. The meet- 
ing for which a couple of dozen people did so much planning 
and working has come off. And what a success it was! 

We have attended nine state historical con- 
ventions in the past nine years. Each of them 
has left pleasant memories. How Lake Chau- 
tauqua’s significance for adult education impressed us there! What 


Green Bay 
in Retrospect 
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a beautiful and serene view at sheltered Lake Mohonk! Do you 
recall the trip into Canada from Niagara Falls and the thrilling 
parade of the military at Old Fort Niagara? the Colgate meet- 
ing with its two pilgrimages? our stay at Vassar College? and 
the visit to the World’s Fair from appropriately-named Garden 
City? And then there was Cooperstown with the folk dancing 
that brought a catch in your throat it was so beautiful, and 
“Billy” Phelps, and the Fenimore Cooper Sesquicentennial. Last 
year Geneva was perfect on Seneca Lake in early fall. 

Yes, all of these conventions were a painless way of soaking 
up history, of feeling the past of a community. But none of 
them was superior to this year’s experience at Green Bay. 

No, we didn’t expect too much; we know there is a war on 
which makes our daily round often seem completely unreal. Yet 
we thought people might get some relaxation out of consider- 
ing their past; we thought it might remind us all what we're 
fighting for. But to have 250 people from all over the state 
at the banquet, more than 70 cars in the short pilgrimage; why, 
the interest exceeded our fondest hopes! 

And then, what a program it was! We'll hit only the high 
spots since Miss Susan Davis will cover it all in the next num- 
ber of the Magazine. Mayor Biemeret’s sincere welcome should 
have warned us what Green Bay could do. The twinkle in 
Curator Evans’ eye should have told us. 

But before we knew it, we were in the midst of the smoothest 
running pilgrimage you can imagine. Wattled Tank Cottage; 
Fort Howard Hospital; the dedication of the murals at De Pere 
with Father Hamilton’s feeling words about Allouez, the mission- 
ary; and finally Wisconsin’s American Home: the Cotton House, 
beautiful in the sunlight of its hilltop with the choicest treasures 
of the homes of the city spread out before us and lovely ladies 
(and we mean /ovely) telling us about the contents of each room, 
plying us with fruit punch, and modeling the gowns of another 


century. We've seen pilgrimages, and good ones, but none to 
exceed Green Bay’s. 
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The banquet, too, had its surprises. We knew Dean Blegen 
would be good with his ballads and songs, but how were we to 
expect the unaffected, charming soprano voice of Miss Haltug. 
And, though we'd read in advance the script of the “Green Bay 
Homecoming,” we hadn’t dreamed how effectively it would be 
staged. Nicolet and Allouez and Doty and the rest of them— 
Mr. Shannon’s genius and Mr. Mead and his players’ interpreta- 
tions have given us new insight into these great men’s souls. 

And the papers and addresses, some of which you'll get a 
chance to read in this Magazine soon. They were all good, very 
good, but we can’t resist singling out two. of them. Mr. Trow- 
bridge of Green Bay had never given a historical address before, 
and neither had Mr. Metzner of Casco. But what these two 
amateurs could teach any professional speechmaker: Trowbridge 
making us hold on to our seats while he told how French land 
claims were validated; Metzner portraying the Belgians so that 
they seemed friends of ours, human and generous and worth 
knowing. 

But what a standard you've set, Green Bay. It'll take long 
hours of planning for many of us to see that succeeding conven- 
tions maintain this high level, and fortunate will be our future 
hosts if they can make us understand their history so thoroughly 
and yet with such delight. 











Louise Phelps Kellogg* 


1862-1942 


STATE HisrorIcAL SociETY in 1901 until her death, 

July 11, 1942, she was a familiar and valued member of the 
University community. Her scholarly work in the early history of 
Wisconsin and the Northwest won recognition for her from the 
University in 1926 in the award of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature for “having made Wisconsin history a part of 
World history.” Marquette University honored her in a similar 
way in 1937. For her first book, The American Colonial Charter, 
she received the Justin Winsor Prize, granted in 1904 by the 
American Historical Association to the most outstanding study 
of that year by a young scholar in the field of American History. 
Born at Milwaukee, May 12, 1862, she was educated at Milwaukee 
College and at the University where she graduated A.B. in 1897. 
The Woman’s Education Association, Boston, granted her a fellow- 
ship which enabled her to study in London and Paris. A pupil of 
Frederick Jackson Turner, she received the doctorate here in 1901. 
As editorial assistant of Reuben Gold Thwaites, 1902-13, 
Dr. Kellogg contributed immeasurably to the extensive published 
collection of documents on the history of the American West 
which has added so much to the good name and to the influence 
of the Historical Society. Her work as research associate of the 
Society, over a period of forty years, exhibited a critical habit of 
mind, a rigorous exactitude, a generous, helpful spirit, and a warm 
regard for the people of the State and for the achievements 
which compose their history. She was catholic in her appreciation 
of people, without regard to their circumstances or points of 
view. In her original writings, she combined such qualities with 
an effective manner of expression and a gift of imagination 


F's: the time Louise Phelps Kellogg joined the staff of the 


* This memorial is to be read before a meeting of the Faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin in late September. It was prepared by a committee appointed by President 
Clarence A. Dykstra and consisting of Curtis P. Nettels, Gilbert H. Doane, and Edward 
P. Alexander. 
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which recreated scenes of forest and Indian life in the days of 
explorer, missionary, fur trader, miner, and settler. Her volume, 
The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (1925) 
placed her among the foremost historians of French colonization 
in America, in the company of Thwaites, Winsor, and Parkman. 
Her fellow historians paid tribute to her attainment in 1930 
when they elected her President of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association—the only woman who has received that honor. 

The University community knew her best as a woman of kindly 
spirit, loyal and hospitable to friends, generous in help to younger 
students, devoted to the pursuits of the mind, zestful in her enjoy- 
ment of life, appreciative of the work of others, endowed with 
a refreshing sense of humor, modest in manner, and dauntless 
in her quest for a wider horizon and deeper insight. She lived 
serenely, sharing the activities of those about her and yet possessed 
of an inner resource that sustained her in the face of difficulty— 
some faith, some devotion to work and duty, without rancor, 
without malice, and without envy. 











On the Trail of the Ringlings* 


By J. J. SCHLICHER 


HIS is not a story of the Ringling circus, but of what 

preceded it—the wanderings and fortunes of August Ring- 

ling and his family. It is the story of a highly expert 
manual craftsman to whom the making of a perfect harness, 
and the standing this gave him, was more than all else. In a 
very real sense it might be called the Odyssey of August Ringling. 
If there were no dangerous seas or unfriendly powers which 
opposed him, there were financial crises in a new country and 
the new and overwhelming power f machine production to 
threaten his ruin. And he was quite without the versatility of 
his mythical predecessor to help him in his trials. 

We read in the Life Story of the Ringling Brothers that 
August Ringling, their father, came to America from Hanover 
at the age of twenty-one.* Since he was born in 1826 this may 
have been in 1847. After a year spent in Canada, we are told 
that he came to Milwaukee, where he was joined by his father, 
mother, and sister. In the Census of 1850, taken on August 16, 
he was living with his family in the First Ward of Milwaukee. 
The Life Story informs us that the father died of the cholera in 

* J. J. Schlicher, formerly on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, is a frequent 
contributor to the Magazine. This fine article, a thorough study of the Ringling family, 
brings additional information on Wisconsin circus history. 

1 Copyright by Alfred Ringling, 1900. Chapter V, dealing with the Ringling ancestry, 
is the only part of this book which has any serious claim to be considered of value historically. 
The rest of it is sufficiently described by the subtitle: ‘‘ Humorous Incidents, Thrilling Trials, 
Many Hardships, and Ups and Downs, telling how the boys built a circus, and showing 
the true road to success." The incidents no doubt have some basis in fact, but they are 
highly spiced in the telling and with all the freedom of fiction, even, occasionally, to 
introducing details and persons in one story which belong to another time and place. The 
stories do no particular harm, perhaps, except in the first four chapters, where the author 
soberly expects the reader to believe that when the boys played at circus in McGregor they 
engaged in discussions which were actually laying the foundation of their later circus history. 
Destiny, it would seem, had at one stroke already elected the five brothers, who were even 
then discussing this matter on an equal footing, even though they ranged from Al Ringling, 
a young man of eighteen in 1870, to John, aged four, and not yet in school. The best 


we can say of this part of the account is to call it ex post facto history written by the 
publicity agent of the circus thirty years after the event. See also footnote 17. 
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the early fifties. His death must have occurred between Au- 
gust 16 and some time in October, 1850, when the epidemic of that 
year came to an end.* The cholera did not appear in Milwau- 
kee in 1851; and the City Directory for 1851-52 has only these 
entries for the family: “Ringling, August, Saddler, Market [Street] 
near Johnson; Ringling, widow Rosa, at August Ringling.” We 
hear further that the mother, who was an invalid, died soon 
after her husband. 

The record in the office of the register of deeds in Milwaukee 
County shows that August Ringling married Salome Juliar on 
February 16, 1852. The Juliar family were Alsatians, who had 
arrived in Wisconsin in 1845 and had settled on a farm “about 
nine miles from Milwaukeé on the Kilbourn road.” This road, 
the present U.S. Highway 41, runs along the eastern line of 
Franklin Township, in which, according to the Census of 1850, 
the farm was located.* Besides the father and mother the family 
then consisted of four daughters and a son. The oldest daughter, 
Mrs. G. G. Gollmar, was living in Chicago. 

Soon after their marriage, probably, August Ringling and his 
young wife moved to Chicago. It was here that their oldest son, 
Albert (Al), was born on December 13, 1852. We are told 
that they returned to Milwaukee in the year after Al’s birth, and 
we find them there included in the City Directory for 1854-55. * 
Their address, ““ E. Water, near Market,” was in the same neighbor- 
hood where they had lived before, and it may be that Ringling 
was again working in the harness factory where he had been 
employed before moving to Chicago. Here their second son, 
August (Gus), was born July 20, 1854. 

Their next change of residence was made in the spring of 
1855, when they moved to Baraboo, where the Gollmars had 


? Frank A. Flower, History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1881), 397-402. 


® According to the Census of 1850 forty acres were improved, thirty unimproved. Its 
value is given as $800, and the value of its tools and equipment as $50. There were 
five head of cattle, of which two were cows and two work oxen, and five swine. The 
value of the livestock is given as $90. The year's products were 90 bushels of wheat, 
20 of oats, 20 of rye, one of peas and beans, and 36 of potatoes; 100 pounds of butter 
and 4 tons of hay. 


* Sauk County Democrat, Jan. 5, 1916. 
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been living since 1851. The presence of the Ringlings is shown 
by the following advertisement in the Baraboo Republic from 
June 23, 1855, to July 26, 1856: 
Ho, Fellow Citizens! Give Attention to the 
One Horse Harness Shop. 


The subscriber has lately been to Milwaukee and purchased a large 
assortment of articles in his line which he will sell cheap. His stock 
consists of a saddle or two, a couple of bridles, trunks, valises, whips 
and whip lashes. He has also fly nets, which will be very serviceable 
this time of year, when flies are bad. This is not all. He has stirrups, 
curry combs, and brushes, also other articles to the people of Baraboo 
and the country around. His motto is to accommodate all who will 
buy of him and those who will not will surely suffer a loss. All are 
invited to come immediately for there is danger of them being gone 
in a short time. 

Now if any are desirous to know where these cheap things stay they 
will crowd their way to the shop of the undersigned nearly opposite 
the Sumner House. A. Ringling. 


P.S. I have recently added a couple of feet to the north end of my 
shop so that I now have plenty of room to accommodate all customers 
upon the shortest notice. 


The business must have prospered, for the advertisement of the 
next year is proudly headed by the picture of two horses and the 
caption in large type: “The ONE HORSE establishment will 
now, good friends, pass as a DOUBLE HORSE concern. Call and 
see if it is not so.” 

In the same year as the Ringlings, the Juliar family moved to 
Baraboo from their farm in Milwaukee County and made it their 
permanent home. The Ringlings at this period lived in Baraboo 
only five years, during which their third son, Otto, was born, on 
June 20, 1858. They lived in a small house which stood on the 
spot where Al Ringling later built his palatial residence. 

After two years of prosperity, during which August Ringling 
had the satisfaction of establishing a business of his own, the skies 
were suddenly darkened by the panic of 1857.° Soon whole pages 
in the newspapers, filled from top to bottom in fine print with 
advertisements of tax sales and foreclosures, told the story of what 


5 The explanation given of the hard times in the Life Story is wrong. The “‘hop craze” 
and its collapse did not occur till about a decade later. See Frederick Merk, Economic 
History of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade (Madison, 1916), 37-45. 
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was happening to the young community. What became of Ring- 
ling’s harness business appears all too clearly in his advertisements. 
For almost six months there were none at all. Then we have an 
announcement that “in consequence of the Hard Times . . . he is 
selling out his entire large stock of Double and Single Harnesses, 
Saddles, etc.,... At Cost.” He offered “Silver-mounted Double 
Harnesses for only $28, and others in proportion.” But even this 
generous offer seems to have had little effect, though it was pub- 
lished in the paper for more than a year. Before long a parallel 
announcement said that he “has just opened an extensive stock of 
Groceries at his old stand... which he will sell at HARD TIME 
PRICES.” At the same time he continued the harness business and 
was ready to do any work in that line. This was the situation till 
March 1, 1860. 

At some time in 1860 the family is said to have moved from 
Baraboo to McGregor, Iowa. It is impossible to be more specific 
about the date. For though this was a census year, the Ringling 
family is not recorded either at Baraboo or at McGregor. 

In 1860 McGregor was “one of the liveliest, most wide-awake 
places on the upper Mississippi.” Its population was a little short 
of 2,000, but among its facilities for doing business were “nine 
hotels, twenty produce buyers, 38 stores (two-thirds of them first 
class), in addition grocery stores and retailers by the dozen, four 
blacksmiths and wagon makers, three harness shops, two banks, 
three churches, three or four good restaurants, and a legion of small 
lager entertainments.” Through the fifties and early sixties the 
town was a bustling port of entry and export. We are told that 
150 wagons might be waiting in Prairie du Chien at one time to 
be ferried across into Iowa. 


McGregor was their market. .. . Five counties in Iowa and four in 
Minnesota contributed to the steady procession that at certain times 
of the year wound in and out of the McGregor hills, actually day and 
night. For a mile up the river bank the warehouses extended, fourteen 
of them at the “peak” of prosperity. The grain brokers contended 
sharply for the produce, and at certain times McGregor merchants 
equaled Chicago prices for wheat and corn. The city maintained lines 
of scales and a market master to secure fair play. A teamster might 
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stand all day before his turn came at the scales; then he would unload 
speedily at a warehouse, enter one or more of the wholesale houses, 
and make ready for the return trip, freighting lumber, hardware, dry- 
goods, and groceries to the interior. ° 


Our first definite evidence of the presence of the Ringlings in 
McGregor is found in the North Iowa Times of December 10, 
1862, where an advertisement informs us that “A. Ringling has 
moved his harness shop from Arnold’s corner, opposite the Western 
House, to his new building two doors below Walter and Brother.” * 
This new building stood on the same half lot as the house in which 
the Ringlings were living, but separate from it; two months later 
Ringling sold it for $100. The house itself and the ground on 
which it stood (the SW. % of Lot 5, Block 8) were acquired by 
Mrs. Ringling on June 15, 1864, and it is here that the family ap- 
pear to have lived during most of their stay in McGregor—at least 
until 1868. Ringling’s reason for selling the shop was, probably, 
that he had no further use for it; for we find him employed, a few 
months later, as one of the six men in the harness establishment of 
William Koss. 

The purchase of a house would mean that the Ringlings now felt 
permanently settled in McGregor. By 1864 their three oldest 
boys, twelve, ten, and six, respectively, were attending school, and 
two years before that, when a Lutheran Church was organized, 
August Ringling had been one of the charter members.* The 
church was built in 1863. 

Near the beginning of Ringling’s employment in the Koss har- 
ness shop an incident occurred which throws an interesting sidelight 
on the conditions of the time and incidentally on Ringling himself. 
It began with a challenge that appeared in the North Iowa Times 
of October 21, 1863: 


® From ‘“‘A Metropolis of the Fifties,’’ in the Palimpsest, 12:20-37 (January, 1931). 

™The new location of the shop was on the northwest side of Main Street, about the 
middle of the block between Fourth and Fifth streets. The spot is positively identified 
by the records in the county seat and also by Dr. J. A. Walter, a son of one of the 
Walter brothers referred to. None of the buildings actually occupied by the Ringlings 
is any longer in existence. This part of Main Street, which had been formerly taken up 
by business buildings is now a residence section. 

8 History of Clayton County, Iowa (Inter-State Publishing Co., 1882), 955, and North 
lowa Times, Aug. 19, 1863. 
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To J. Peickart & Co., McGregor, lowa:— 

Whereas you claim to be more competent in the business of manufac- 
turing Harness and Collars, and have stated in our place of business, 
at Wm. Koss’ Harness Establishment, that you can do better work 
than any man in said shop, we hereby offer you a challenge of $100 
for the best job of work on any style of Harness and Collars you may 
choose, to be decided by disinterested and competent judges, to be 
elected equally by both parties—this offer to be accepted within two 
weeks and with your present set of hands. 


Signed—A. Ringling, Fred Brown, 
John Streing, K. Kneudsen, 
Emil Block, J. Sturdevant. 


An item in the same issue of the paper gives the reason for the 
challenge: “Koss’ harness exhibit at the county fair was sold to 
Andrew Teets for $65.00. A pretty good set of harness though it 
did not win.” Ringling’s name standing at the head of the list 
probably means that he was mainly responsible for the challenge. 
There was nothing of which he was so proud all his life as the ex- 
cellence of his workmanship, and especially his ability to make 
“collars to fit any horse, no matter what the shape of his breast, 
and warranted not to gall,” as he put it in his first McGregor ad- 
vertisement. 

The challenge was accepted by Peickart and his two men in the 
following week’s issue of the paper, and they proposed to “exhibit 
a set of fine coach harness,” but made no mention of collars. One 
week later the controversy takes up a complete column of the paper, 
in which Peickart and Company are told that their case is gone by 
default because in their acceptance they did not meet the specifica- 
tions of the challenge, and Koss himself moves up the heavy guns, 
reminding Peickart that “as you have been under my instruction 
for several years... you are, no doubt, well aware that I am yet 
capable of instructing you in the Harness Business.” 

But by now the editor has had enough. “We dislike,” he says 
in the same issue, “to see men who ought to be friends pitching 
into each other week after week about trifles. Let the harness, 
collars and belly-bands go to the devil.” He proposes “to meet 
both sides at Kurz and Miller's Saturday at 9 P.M. to have a good- 
natured wind-up of the whole concern.” Whether the meeting 
was held, we are not told. 
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This quarrel meant more than appears on the surface. It was 
symptomatic of what was taking place in the harness business. 
Men like Koss and Ringling were well-trained men who took great 
pride in their work, and it annoyed them to see less competent and 
conscientious men competing with them. Koss was, besides, a very 
capable businessman. By all outward signs he was successful, and 
it must have surprised many when in 1865 he disposed of his har- 
ness business and bought a farm. The reason given was ill health. 
But he could probably read the signs of the times better than his 
neighbors; for in another five years the independent harness maker 
in McGregor had practically yielded the field to those who merely 
sold harness produced by machinery in the big cities. When Ring- 
ling left the old Koss shop, it was in the hands of Hartwig and 
Peickart, who besides harness making were also engaged in carriage 
trimming. 

After being employed in this shop a little more than four years, 
Ringling’s advertisement of October 2, 1867, shows that he was 
again setting up an independent shop near the house where he 
lived. It was evidently his purpose to establish himself perma- 
nently in this neighborhood. For a little more than a month before 
this he had purchased the half lot adjoining the one bought by his 
wife in 1864. ° 

Ringling’s chief reason for setting up his own shop in this neigh- 
borhood may have been that his two oldest sons were approaching 
the age when they would be apprenticed to some master to learn a 
trade. If they did this in their father’s shop they might also, while 
learning the trade, contribute to the family income. Three years 
later, in the Census of 1870, when they were seventeen and fifteen, 
as of June 1, we actually find them so employed. 

Since they were now learning to do a man’s work, they were also 
beginning to take a part in the affairs of their town. In the previ- 
ous year, when McGregor was preparing for a big celebration of 
Independence Day, Al and Gus Ringling, with twelve other boys 


*The information is given as it came from the recorder’s office. But Dr. Walter, on 
the basis of his long acquaintance with the neighborhood, has doubts whether this 
location of Mr. Ringling’s purchase can be correct. 
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of their age, banded themselves together to take a share of their 
own in the celebration. They called themselves the Young Fan- 
tastics, and their part was to be on horseback, with appropriate 
costumes. When the great day came, there was a grand parade 
along a street decked with green boughs, in which the various occu- 
pations of the town were shown, each engaged in its peculiar activ- 
ity, and finally, as a climax, a “bouquet wagon” drawn by horses, 
each mounted by a lad in fancy dress and led by a careful groom. 
On the platform of the wagon was a dome surmounted by two 
citizens representing Liberty and Washington, and about its base 
thirty-seven little girls in white representing the states. “It was 
the most attractive wagon that anyone ever saw.” 

The Census of 1870 gives an idea of the business done in the 
Ringling shop during the year. It had a capital investment of 
$600, operated its machinery by hand power, had three employees, 
paid $600 in wages, and ran twelve months in the year. The raw 
materials consisted of 3,500 pounds of leather, valued at $1,400, 
and harness hardware valued at $600. The finished products con- 
sisted of sixty sets of harness valued at $1,400 and job work valued 
at $300. 

While this report gives the impression of considerable activity, 
conditions were actually less prosperous than they seemed. Two 
years before, in 1868, the Ringlings had sold the two half lots 
which they owned, with a mortgage resting on each of them. It 
may have been then that they moved into the second floor of a 
building across the street, whose first floor was a hall, which had 
been used as a recruiting station during the war. Into this lower 
floor the harness shop also was moved about May 11, 1870, as we 
are informed by a change in the advertisement of that date, which 
now locates it as “opposite Walter Brothers.” 

We enter now upon another somewhat obscure period of Ring- 
ling history. The advertisement of Ringling’s harness shop in 
McGregor appeared for the last time on April 5, 1871, less than a 
year after it had been moved to its new location. On January 3, 
1872, the North Iowa Times published a complete list of those 
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doing business in McGregor, with a bit of comment on each, and 
in this list there is no mention of Ringling. Only one harness 
maker appears in the list: “It would never do to pass by Joseph 
Peickart’s harness and saddlery shop. Joe is a hard worker, close 
seller and one of the best men to deal with. Manufactures largely 
all the clothing needed to dress up a horse first-class.” The tone 
of this comment is sufficient to indicate how the newspaper re- 
garded the position in which the small harness maker found himself 
in McGregor at the time. 

The date regularly given as the time when the Ringlings moved 
to Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, is 1872. The town is across the 
river, only four miles away, and would just then have been a prom- 
ising place in which to look for a new location. For in the fall of 
1871 the Traner Carriage Works had begun operation there. It 
was an extensive business for the time and place, expecting to em- 
ploy about forty men, and it advertised lavishly in the local papers, 
and soon in others, among them the North Iowa Times of Mc- 
Gregor. As for Mr. Ringling and his oldest son, there can be no 
doubt that they were attracted to Prairie du Chien by the prospect 
of employment in this new factory. Like other harness makers, 
Ringling had taken up carriage trimming as a side line. In fact, 
his two oldest sons were trained especially in this branch. It was 
a kind of leather work that could not be done by machinery, and 
therefore promised a more assured future than harness making. 

There seems to be no evidence of the exact time when Ringling 
and his family moved to Prairie du Chien, though we may say with 
considerable assurance that they lived there about three years. The 
local papers were reporting an acute shortage of suitable dwellings 
for the workmen to be employed in the new factory, and this ex- 
plains why the Ringlings, when they did move to Prairie du Chien, 
and while father and son were employed at carriage trimming in 
the Traner factory, lived in a good-sized farmhouse, which is still 
pointed out just beyond the northern edge of the town, on the 
Lynxville road. *° 


2 For this and other information concerning the stay of the Ringlings in Prairie du Chien, 
I am indebted to Dr. P. L. Scanlan, an authority on the early history of the town. He 
was able to obtain this information at first hand from people now no longer living, who 
knew the Ringlings when they lived in Prairie du Chien. 
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The Ringling fortunes, which now once more looked promising 
for the future in their new location, were soon rudely dashed to the 
ground by two events. In September, 1873, the failure of Jay 
Cooke and Company brought on a depression which was to extend 
over a number of years; and in November Traner’s factory burned 
down, along with several other buildings near it. Though Traner 
expected confidently to rebuild the factory, in the hard times that 
were coming on he found it impossible to do so. Work of any 
kind became scarce, and when it could be found was likely to be 
temporary. During the year and a half that followed, the lot of 
the Ringling family was a hard one. They were obliged to give 
up the farmhouse north of town and move into a log house in the 
coulee which continues the main street of the town to the east. 

Adjoining each of these houses there was a considerable patch of 
ground which they are said to have cultivated with a horse and a 
small plow to raise some of their food. This may have been the 
same horse on which Al Ringling had practiced bareback riding at 
McGregor. Dr. J. A. Walter, of McGregor, who knew Al well 
as a boy, recalls that Al kept the horse in a small patch of land 
near town which belonged to the Walter family, and that he and 
Al had a garden there, in which, among other things, they raised 
potatoes. He does not remember what they did with them, but 
assumes that Al took them home. They may have been, even then, 
a welcome addition to the Ringling food supply. 

There are two well-established traditions concerning the Ring- 
lings in Prairie du Chien. One is that Al, in the intervals of cul- 
tivating the garden plot at the farmhouse north of town, would 
practice the stunt which later gave him his greatest fame as a per- 
former, that of balancing a plow on his chin. The other is that 
some or all of the seventy-five leather buckets ordered by the city 
council after the Traner fire were made by Mr. Ringling in the shop 
of Marcus Friederich, a harness maker of long standing in the 
town. The story goes that Ringling was asked to make a specimen 
bucket, which gave so much satisfaction that the whole job was 
turned over to him. There is evidence that the buckets were actu- 
ally ordered by the council, to cost $2.75 each, and there is an item 
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in the Prairie du Chien Union of May 8, 1874, which reads: “The 
fire buckets manufactured by M. Friederich for the city fire depart- 
ment are perfect gems of workmanship. They are even superior 
to those in Chicago.” The point of this story is its strong prob- 
ability. There was a great deal of the artist in August Ringling, 
and nothing would have suited him better than to produce a “per- 
fect gem of workmanship” in competition with the machine-made 
product of a Chicago factory. 

The Ringlings lived in the coulee east of Prairie du Chien prob- 
ably from the fall of 1873 to the spring of 1875. The information 
on which this conclusion is based comes from two old men who in 
their childhood lived in the coulee and across the road from the 
Ringlings.** Both of them recall playing with the younger Ring- 
ling children. The older one recalls going to school in town with 
them and other children from the coulee, and that the Ringlings 
left in the spring of the year. Both are quite sure that they lived 
there more than one winter. The younger one, who still lives in 
the old homestead of his childhood, pointed out to the writer where 
the Ringling house once stood. There was an orchard there then, 
and a conduit made of lead pipes fastened in wooden blocks, which 
brought water to the house from a spring farther up in the hills. 
The land going with the place was a narrow strip along the high- 
way, Cultivated now as it was then. 

It was probably in the late fall of 1873 that Al Ringling, who 
was twenty-one a month after the Traner fire, struck out for him- 
self in the career in which traveling with small shows alternated 
with work as a carriage trimmer, and which led ultimately to the 
Ringling Brothers combination and the circus. His brother Gus 
had not been with the family at Prairie du Chien, but had worked 
at his trade in McGregor and two other towns in the same county. **” 

The next stop in the Ringling pilgrimage was a short one, at 
Stillwater, Minnesota. The family is recorded there in the state 
Census on May 4, 1875, as consisting of the following persons: 


11 Known to their friends and neighbors as Ed Kunzman and Bill Kaiser. 
22In R. E. Price, ed., History of Clayton County, Iowa (2 vols., Chicago, 1916), 1:234, 
a letter of Charles Ringling mentions Elkader and Garnavillo. 
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August Ringling, forty-eight; Salome, his wife; Otto, seventeen, 
born in Wisconsin; Albrecht, fourteen, Carl, eleven, John, eight, 
and Henry, six, all born in Iowa; and Ida, one year old, born in 
Wisconsin. The family remained in Stillwater only a few months 
while Mr. Ringling, it seems, tried to find a new opening. Not 
succeeding in this, he took the family back to Baraboo, which 
they had left fifteen years before. 

Their return was welcomed by the Baraboo Republic of Septem- 
ber 1, 1875, in these words: “We are pleased to announce the 
return to Baraboo, after many years’ absence, of Mr. A. Ringling. 
Mr. Ringling is a first-class harness maker and carriage trimmer 
and returns, we understand, with the intention of reestablishing 
himself in business here. He is at present trimming up several 
fine phaetons for Messrs. Moeller and Thuerer.” Mr. Moeller was 
his brother-in-law, their wives being sisters. 

For a little more than a year Ringling remained in the Moeller 
and Thuerer shop, engaged for the most part, apparently, in car- 
riage trimming. But by October 11, 1876, he was once more 
established in a harness shop of his own on Oak Street, opposite 
the courthouse. Soon after this he lost his most reliable helper 
when his third son, Otto, left Baraboo to work at his trade in other 
places.** And in November, 1878, a disastrous fire swept away 
almost the entire block, including the building which housed his 
harness shop. He found a temporary location around the corner 
on Third Street, and for several years had no advertisement in the 
papers, which had usually been a bad sign in his business. 

When we can again locate Ringling’s shop, we find it in a build- 
ing still in use at the present time, on the corner of Third and 
Broadway, with the family living in the rooms on the second floor. 
In 1880 Ringling won three first prizes at the County Fair by a 
“splendid display of harness.” One of these was a “gold and rub- 
ber mounted double carriage harness ... the finest ever manufac- 
tured in this part of the state.” The next year he completed another 


13 He is said to have been employed by a wagon and carriage company in Racine and 
in the spring of 1881 was apparently living in Madison (Baraboo Weekly Bulletin, 
May 13, 1881). 
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superb coach harness for a man in Pittsburgh, which he exhibited 
for three days in his salesroom, and some time later gave to the 
press a letter of appreciation which he had received from the man 
who had ordered it. He may have done this because he was proud 
of his work, but also, perhaps, to give his sons a feeling of pride 
in it. For the two sons Alfred and Charles, now “helping to some 
extent in the shop,” were both musically gifted and naturally got 
more comfort from playing their instruments than from sewing 
tu gs. 14 

But the really disturbing factor was, no doubt, the news that 
had been drifting in about Al’s activity in the show business. 
It alternated, as we have said, with periods during which, in 
times of bad luck or unemployment, he fell back on his base 
at Brodhead, Wisconsin, to work for a while as a carriage trim- 
mer.*° By the end of the seventies he had become a manager 
of small shows, about two of which, as it happens, we are 
fairly well informed.** In each of these there were two other 
performers besides himself, and the accounts leave no doubt 


that he had learned to manage this sort of performance success- 
fully. At an earlier period he had at times been a performer 
in larger groups, and he had thus been through the whole round 
of experience and knew what could be done successfully and 
what could not.*’ It would, indeed, seem quite natural for 


%4For much information about the Ringlings while they lived in Baraboo, I am 
indebted to Henry Moeller, a cousin of the Ringlings, who has lived there all his life. 

% Two men still living in Brodhead, J. W. Laube and W. F. Breyvogel, were beginning 
to learn their trade in the wagon and carriage shop in which Laube’s father was 
part owner, when Al Ringling was making the town his headquarters, and they recall him 
and his activities very well. They say that he had a large room in a hotel where he kept 
his paraphernalia and practiced his stunts. Most vividly recalled are his feats at rope 
walking, which had to be done out of doors, with the rope stretched across the square. 
They also tell the story which is current in that section of the state, that Al got his 
start in the show business as a juggler and rope walker in Frederick White’s Show. 
White is said to have exhibited a puppet show, ‘The Babes in the Wood.” 

16One show enjoyed a successful week at Prairie du Chien, with one night out for 
McGregor, from where he brought along the Walter Family Concert Company to enrich 
the last two appearances. The Prairie du Chien Union of July 30 to Aug. 13, 1880, fairly 
outdid itself in praise of these performances. A similar show led by Al about two years 
earlier appeared for a week at Bloomington, Wisconsin. In this instance the local band, 
which was the pride of the town, played a few pieces outside every evening. Ernest 
Brooks, a writer for the Bloomington Record, says that the tent was crowded the latter 
part of the week and that this was the first performance of the trio as a group. 

17 The Life Story (p. 76) ignores entirely the fundamental part played in the founding 
of the circus by Al Ringling, who during the ten years when it represents the Ringling 
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Al Ringling to feel that the time had come when he might 
extend his activities and enlarge his troupe. 

The crucial decision in this matter was probably made in the 
summer of 1882, at the time referred to by the Sauk County 
Democrat of June 10, which contains this notice: “Albert Ring- . 
ling is at home on a several days’ vacation with his parents.” 
And it may be assumed that the discussion at this time was largely 
between Al and his father, and that the formation of the 
Ringling Brothers’ Concert Company, which was the forerunner 
of the circus and which began its first tour in November of that 
year, was the result of the discussion. August Ringling may 
privately have shaken his head at such a departure from the 
trained artisan’s loyalty to his craft, but after listening to the 
arguments and considering the situation he would have yielded. 
For it was an old rule of the craftsman also that, when the 
time came, he left the parental roof and made his way in the 
world depending on his own ability. 

The troupe which began its performances as Ringling Brothers’ 
Classic and Comic Concert Company on November 27, 1882, 
was more than twice as large as the trios with which Al Ring- 
ling had been operating previously. It consisted’ in the beginning 
of Al, his brothers Alfred and Charles, and four other performers, 
besides the agent who made arrangements for the tour. John 
Ringling did not join them until December 16, and Otto not 
until some time in the following spring. ** 

With the plans of his sons now centered on a goal distinct 
from his own and involving long absences from Baraboo, the 
affairs of August Ringling also called for a change. By October 
we find that he “has his shop thoroughly repaired and calci- 
mined and is preparing to put on style.” He is “getting im- 
circus plans as being ‘“‘in abeyance’’ was actually getting the experience which made them 
possible. For instance (p. 80), we read that the five brothers “had no experienced or 
older head to teach them the shortest or easiest way to the things they attempted.” On 
the other hand, the Sauk County Democrat of May 3, 1884, correctly credits Al with 
being “‘an old show manager, having been in the show business over fifteen years, and 
he thoroughly understands every branch of it.” 

18 The information is taken from the Route of Ringling Bros. Shows: 1882-1900 (n.p., 


n.d.). The “‘Carnival of Fun” preceded the circus by two years (1882-84), and con- 
tinued alongside of it as a “hall show” in the winter time from 1884 to 1888. 
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proved tools to again commence the manufacture of Horse Collars, 
and after this there will be no need of driving horses with galled 
shoulders.” Collars had always been his specialty, in which he 
felt himself preéminent. But the time was past for any such 
one-man specialties. For who would now buy the collar of 
one man and all the rest of the harness of another? 

So it came about that a year later, on November 17, 1883, 
when his sons had for three months been gone on the second 
year’s tour of their company, now known as the “Carnival of 
Fun,” we find him loading a car with his goods to “remove 
next week to Rice Lake [Wisconsin], where he will open a 
harness shop.” 

Rice Lake was chosen probably for two reasons. It was a 
new and rapidly growing town, in which the conditions were 
very much as they had been in Baraboo when Ringling first 
set up his shop there in 1855. Then, too, it was not far from 
Minneapolis, where his second son had for several years been 
engaged as a carriage trimmer. Besides Mrs. Ringling, his family 
now consisted only of Henry, fourteen, and Ida, nine. But they 
were not forgotten by the roving sons. Twice the “Carnival of 
Fun” came to Rice Lake, the first time in May, 1885, for two 
performances and a free Sunday, and again in April, 1886, when 
they remained six days and gave only one performance, on the 
last day. 

In September of that year Henry Ringling, now seventeen, 
joined his older brothers as an employee, and three years later 
Gus Ringling also yielded to the attraction of the circus and 
gave up carriage trimming to take a hand in the growing busi- 
ness of preparing for its tours. This meant the end of the 
family’s stay in Rice Lake. They were present in Baraboo for 
the opening performance of the circus on May 9, 1889, and 
bade their sons farewell as they departed on their annual tour. 
And by the following January they had returned to make Baraboo 
their home for the third time. They had now come back to stay. 














The Founding of the Lumber Industry 
in Wisconsin* 


By ROBERT F. FRIES 


resulted from the fortuitous combination of an abundant 

supply of usable timber and excellent water transportation 
connecting it with a region almost wholly devoid of suitable 
construction materials. When the vanguard of the agricultural 
frontier about 1830 reached the treeless prairies of northern 
Indiana and Illinois and looked across the Mississippi River to 
the plains beyond, the American pioneer faced a problem he 
had never met during the process of occupying the region be- 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi. Pioneer- 
ing up to that time had been abetted even to the point of 
embarrassment by a plentiful wood supply. To move into a 
region where the local arboraceous growth was limited, if not 
entirely absent, required some readjustment in outlook and method. 

The frontiersman could contemplate with pleasure the possi- 
bility of creating a farm without the backbreaking task of clearing 
his fields, but where was he to obtain the materials to build his 
home, his barns, his fences, and his implements? To a certain 
extent he could find a solution in the use of makeshift construc- 
tion materials, such as the sod which covered the plains, but to 
build for the future, for permanence, he needed something better. 
He must secure the transportation of a good building material 
from the source nearest to his new home. 

The best answer to his problem lay in the woodland of the 
Great Lakes region, an extension of the vast forest which blanketed 
New Brunswick and New England. Stretching westward, bounded 
roughly on the south by Lake Erie, this great source of timber cov- 


T= DEVELOPMENT of the lumber industry in Wisconsin 


* This article is based upon data collected by Dr. Fries while doing research for his 
doctoral dissertation in history at the University of Wisconsin. He is a member of the 
De Paul University department of History. 
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ered northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and finally 
tapered off in a northwesterly direction into western Canada. 
Originally, it is estimated, this area contained about 100 billion 
board feet of commercial timber, a wealth far surpassing all the 
fabled treasure-troves of the world. 

In Wisconsin the true forest occupied an area almost entirely 
north of a line drawn from Manitowoc to Portage, and from 
there to the falls of the St. Croix River. This region was not 
homogeneous. Along its southern edge, there was a hardwood 
tract, from thirty-five to fifty miles wide, only 5 percent of which 
was pine timber. Next there was a belt of mixed hardwoods 
and conifers, divided about equally in quantity. Within this 
zone there were many open spaces, grasslands or marshes com- 
prising about 5 percent of the area. Finally, along the headwaters 
of the Wolf, Menominee, Wisconsin, Chippewa, Black, and St. 
Croix rivers, there was a growth of conifers. * 

In the early years of the industry only white pine interested 
the lumbermen of Wisconsin. Light and easily workable, it was 
an ideal wood for all building purposes, and it possessed, in addi- 
tion, the virtue of being convenient to transport by water. The 
preoccupation of the lumbermen with pine gave the title “ pinery” 
to the north woods, although areas in which pine was 
dominant were exceptional. Geologists designated as pine land 
any tract of several hundred acres containing an average of one 
or two large pine trees to the acre and located near a stream 
sufficiently deep to float logs to a sawmill. Both the quality and 
the amount of pine varied immensely from region to region and 
often from acre to acre. Some places furnished as much as 
1,500,000 board feet for each forty-acre tract. Others supplied 
only from 1,000 to 3,500 board feet to the acre.” 


1 George W. Hotchkiss, History of the Lumber and Forest Industry of the Northwest 
(Chicago, 1898), 22; Mary Dopp, ‘Geographical Influences in the Development of Wis- 
consin,”’ American Geographical Society, Bulletin, 1913, 45:736-37; R. H. Whitbeck, 
“The Industries of Wisconsin and Their Geographic Basis,” Association of American 
Geographers, Annals, 1912, 2:59-G60. 

2 Geology of Wisconsin: Survey of 1873-1879 (Madison, 1880), 3:326-27; Dopp, 
“Geographical Influences,”” 738. 
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The fact that a glacier had once covered most of the area of 
Wisconsin helped the lumber industry considerably. Not only 
did the glacier pulverize the soil of the northern part of the state 
into the sand upon which white pine thrived, but it also carved 
out numerous lakes for storage purposes and created many streams: 
upon which the industry depended for transportation before rail- 
roads were built into the forests. * 

Other than the pine itself, the rivers of Wisconsin were the 
most important factors in the lumber industry. Granted certain 
necessary improvements, they could hardly have been more useful 
to the industry had they been created by lumbermen expressly 
for lumbering. In the spring, because of the melting of heavy 
snows, they gave great transporting energy. At frequent intervals 
they supplied ideal water-power sites for sawmills. They tended 
to flow outward radially, and at the boundaries of the state they 
joined the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River which con- 
nected then directly with the great lumber markets of the East 
and West. So advantageous were these transportation facilities 
that the Great Lakes region supplied the Eastern market with 
lumber for many years before lumbering began in West Virginia. 
The rivers divided the state into six natural lumbering districts 
before railroad transportation became important. In the north- 
eastern part of the state there were the Green Bay and Wolf 
River districts, and in the northwest there were the Wisconsin, 
Black, Chippewa, and the St. Croix rivers. * 

The mere existence of a good source of lumber, however, did 
not, of itself, supply the needs of the settlers. Until about 1840 
fur trading and lead mining were the chief economic occupations 
in the Wisconsin region, and lumbering was carried on only in 
a minor way. 

During the 1830’s the prairie sections, even in southern Wis- 
consin, suffered for lack of building material. Lead miners who 


® Lawrence Martin, ‘Progressive Development of Resources in the Lake Superior Region,” 
American Geographical Society, Bulletin, 1911, 43:663. 
* Whitbeck, “Industries of Wisconsin,” 59-60; Frederick Merk, Economic History of 


Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade (Madison, 1916), 60-61; Hotchkiss, Lumber and 
Forest Industry, 380. 
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chose to remain in Wisconsin throughout the winter had to dig 
into the hills for shelter. When the first territorial capitol was 
built at Belmont in 1836, lumber for its construction had to be 
transported from a tributary of the Allegheny River in Pennsyl- 
vania down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to Galena, and from 
there overland by ox team. A Methodist missionary in 1836 
tore down his two-story house in Meadville, Pennsylvania, and 
shipped it to Prairie du Chien when his duties took him there. 
Settlers in northern Illinois and in Iowa during the same decade 
paid as much as $100 for a thousand board feet of Allegheny 
River lumber or whitewood from the Wabash country. ° 
A Wisconsin settler wrote in 1837: 


As for oak, walnut, cherry and ash, and, on the river, the cotton- 
wood, and in some parts the sugar maple, there is abundance for the 
heavy parts of buildings; but pine lumber is scarce, and, of course, 
dear. . . . This is owing to the scarcity of sawmills, and the consequent 
increased demand for the article. There is no pine timber in the 
country except very high up the Wisconsin River above Fort Winnebago 
and up the St. Croix River and other tributaries of the Mississippi. 
Pine lumber is worth $6 per 100 at Prairie du Chien and Cassville, 
and at Galena, in Illinois. These towns may be called the chief shipping 
ports of this part of Wisconsin Territory. Pine lumber is brought 
down the Ohio River from the tributaries of the Allegheny above 
Pittsburgh, as far up as the New York state line, and taken up the 
Mississippi by way of St. Louis; and instances have occurred of houses 
having been built altogether at Pittsburgh and at Cincinnati and shipped 
in parts around to the Territory, and placed on the ground, cheaper 
than they could have been built by procuring the lumber from the 
Wisconsin River or the upper Mississippi. ® 


This situation can be attributed partly to the lack of invest- 
ment capital and a specialized labor supply, both of which were 
necessary before the pine timber of northern Wisconsin could 
be fully exploited. These two vital elements would not migrate 
in sufficient strength as long as the legal title to the forest areas 
_of Wisconsin remained with the Indians, for federal law for- 
bade white men to engage in logging operations on any Indian 


5 John G. Gregory, West Central Wisconsin: A History (4 vols., Indianapolis, 1933), 
1:155, 159; Ella C. Brunson, “Alfred Brunson, Pioneer of Wisconsin Methodism,” W4s- 
consin Magazine of History, 2:138 (December, 1918). 

6 William R. Smith, Observations on the Wisconsin Territory, Chiefly on That Part 
Called the Wisconsin Land District (Philadelphia, 1838), as cited in Gregory, West Cen- 
tral Wisconsin, 1:158-59. 
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lands without special permission. Even after the federal govern- 
ment acquired legal title by formal treaty with the Indian tribes 
occupying the forest areas, prospective loggers had to wait until 
the land was surveyed and sold by the government unless they 
were willing to open themselves to charges of being trespassers: 

Nevertheless some small scale lumbering took place before the 
government was ready to negotiate transfer treaties with the Indians. 
There was little room in frontier psychology for scruples about 
the free use of the public domain, and it was inevitable that some 
adventurous spirits would take the risk of trying to meet the 
nascent and growing demand for construction materials without 
bothering to wait for the proper legal formalities. Indeed, the 
government itself took what timber it needed for the building 
of military posts, and it recognized the futility of endeavoring 
to prevent others from cutting what they wanted. 

After 1830 the War Department apparently made it a general 
practice to issue permits to log on Indian lands in Wisconsin. 
The Secretary of War had no statutory right to issue such docu- 
ments, and, accordingly, their holders assumed considerable risk 
of dispossession, whatever rights they might have had in equity. 
At best the permits were negative, merely assuring their possessors 
that the department would not interfere with the stipulated logging 
operations, as long as certain conditions were observed.’ 

With or without such permits, pioneer loggers conducted 
sporadic operations in Wisconsin from about 1810 until 1837 
after which it was possible to place lumbering upon an ordinary 
business basis. Their number included such figures as Jacob 
Franks in the Green Bay district; Colonel John Shaw on the 
Black River; Constant Andrews, Hardin Perkins, James Lock- 
wood, and Joseph Rolette in the Chippewa River region; and 
Daniel Whitney on the Wisconsin River.* These men can 


™ Some Wisconsin Indian Conveyances, 1793-1836," Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Collections, 15:11-15 (1900). 

8 For details of the careers of these and other pioneer lumbermen, see George Gale, 
Upper Mississippi, or, Historical Sketches of the Mound Builders, the Indian Tribes and 
the Progress of Civilization in the North-West; from A.D. 1600 to the Present Time 
(Chicago, 1867), 354; Moses M. Strong, History of the Territory of Wisconsin, from 
1836 to 1848 (Madison, 1885), 280; Willard Keyes, ‘‘A Journal of Life in Wisconsin 
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hardly be credited with founding an industry; their work was 
usually without any tangible result of a permanent nature. They 
were, however, the trail-blazers who demonstrated the exploitive 
possibilities in Wisconsin to those who came later. 

When it became apparent after 1830 that the failure of the 
federal government to remove the Indians from the pine forests 
of the Great Lakes region was impeding the settlement of the 
prairies to the south, the clamor for the extinguishing of Indian 
titles rose to a climax. The Indians still held title even to much 
agricultural land on the prairies themselves, and the pressure 
of immigration by 1830 began to push settlers in relatively large 
numbers into Indian country. The exasperated Sauk and Foxes 
in 1832 precipitated the dreary campaign known as the Black 
Hawk War. Stung into action, the government began to nego- 
tiate a series of treaties that left the Indians in less than twenty 
years with only a few square miles of “reservation” area in 
Wisconsin. ° 

The Indian treaties, coinciding with the warm glow of Jack- 
sonian prosperity in which the nation was basking during the 
early 1830's, produced an immediate rush of immigrants to Wis- 
consin. Settlers and speculators bought 878,014 acres of land 
before December 13, 1836. Because of the large profits then 
being made in the lumber industry of western New York, Eastern 
speculators considered Wisconsin timberlands a good investment. 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Caleb Cushing, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, among others, bought Wisconsin real estate. The excite- 
ment over lands in the newly opened area became so great that 
corner lots in Sheboygan village were selling by map in New 








One Hundred Years Ago,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 3:453-57 (June, 1920); 
Hotchkiss, Lumber and Forest Industry, 474-75; Ellis B. Usher, Wisconsin, Its Story and 
Biography, 1848-1913 (8 vols., Chicago, 1914), 1:188, 201; James B. Lockwood, ‘Early 
Times and Events in Wisconsin,’’ Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 2:132-39 
(1903); Colonel Ebenezer Childs, ‘‘Recollections of Wisconsin since 1820,” sbid., 4:175 
(1906); A. G. Ellis, ‘Upper Wisconsin Country,”’ #bid., 3:437-38 (1908). 

®Louise Phelps Kellogg, ‘““The Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848,"" Wéiscomsin Magazine 
of History, 3:190 (December, 1919); Joseph Schafer, History of Agriculture in Wisconsin 
(Madison, 1922), 134; Strong, History of Wisconsin Territory, 216-18; History of La 
Crosse County, Wisconsin (Western Historical Co., Chicago, 1881), 218; Usher, Wisconsin, 
1:174; Ellis, ‘Upper Wisconsin Country,”’ 3:438; William F. Raney, Wisconsin: A Story 
of Progress (New York, 1940), 76-79. 
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York for as much as $15,000. The panic of 1837 brought 
the wave of speculation to an abrupt end, but the lumber industry 
continued to grow, for it had not yet been able to match the 
demand for timber in the Mississippi Valley. *° 

The United States district attorney for Wisconsin Territory re- 
ported to Washington in 1838 that immediately after the treaties 
of 1837 “men of enterprise but generaly [sic] without money... 
commenced making explorations . . . with a view to the selec- 
tion of favourable points to prosecute the business of cutting timber 
& manufacturing it into boards and other Lumber.” * 

By giving the “most flattering accounts of the advantages the 
country held out for that enterprize,” the explorers managed to 
associate themselves with men of capital. Returning to the woods 
they “built mills, and habitations and other fixtures necessary 
to the convenient prosecution of the lumbering business.” Most 
of them raised the vegetables and grains necessary for their own 
food and for that of their cattle. Some ten or fifteen companies 
were thus established almost at once on the territory recently 
ceded by the Chippewa and Winnebago. Although these com- 
panies were small, employing on the average only fifteen to 
twenty-five men, the district attorney was “informed that during 
the next season a large number of new establishments will be 
commenced, and the operations of those already established greatly 
extended.” All this took place before the land had been surveyed, 
to say nothing of its being put on sale.” 

Under the pressure of a rapidly expanding market and a grow- 
ing industry, early lumber capitalists in Wisconsin found them- 
selves handicapped for lack of men skilled in the methods of 
logging, manufacturing, and transporting their product. The men 
who founded the earlier mills usually knew very little of the 
technical side of lumbering, and most of them soon came face to 


1 Strong, History of Wisconsin Territory, 216-18; William R. Smith, History of Wis- 
consin in Three Parts, Historical, Documentary, and Descriptive; Compiled by Direction of 
the Legislature of the State (Madison, 1854), 1:287; Schafer, History of Agriculture, 30; 
Hotchkiss, Lumber and Forest Industry, 410. 

11 All papers hereinafter cited are on file in the Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
— > Strong to H. O. Gilpin, Nov. 20, 1838, Strong Lumber Papers. 
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face with problems too complicated for solution without expert 
advice. The West could furnish many men skilled in woodcraft 
but very few who understood the technicalities connected with 
running an industry in the wilderness. Consequently, it was 
necessary to obtain skilled managers and laborers from the older 
lumbering communities of New Brunswick, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Pennsylvania. ** 

The Black Hawk War had helped to advertise the ad- 
vantages of Wisconsin to Easterners, but the men who were 
starting the new industry needed more tangible means of attract- 
ing skilled lumbermen. For this purpose they inserted paid 
advertisements in New England newspapers ** and caused large 
amounts of promotional literature to be sent from Wisconsin. The 
latter described in glowing terms the prosperity and the future 
possibilities of lumbering in the territory emphasizing the vast 
amount of government timberland available at a nominal price.** 
Newspapers in the pineries never tired of publishing articles enlarg- 
ing upon the attractions of Wisconsin. Copied by “exchange” 
papers, these articles told Eastern readers of the high wages paid to 
skilled workmen in the Wisconsin mills and woods, of the cheap 
lumber available for building purposes, of the high prices paid for 
farm produce by lumbermen, and of the success of men who had 
already migrated.*® After 1850 a business depression in the 
Eastern pineries and the gradual decline of timber supplies in 
the older lumbering areas also helped to induce skilled work- 
men to move west. *’ 

The favorable publicity received by the Wisconsin lumbering 
districts in the East produced immediate and lasting results. 

18 Tsaac Stephenson, Recollections of a Long Life (Chicago, 1915), 104. 

14 For example, the following appeared in the Bangor (Maine) Daily Whig and Courier, 
Oct. 9, 1838: “‘Wanted to go West, one first rate head Sawyer, two of the second class, 
one who understands circular Saws, and one Teamster. The above to start immediately. 
Also in 3 or 4 weeks, a gang of 10 to 12 Wood Choppers. . . . The best of references 
will be required.’’ Cited in Richard G. Wood, A History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820- 
1861 (University of Maine, Studies, 2d series, no. 33, Orono, 1935), 234. 

1 Representative types of this literature are J. S. Ritchie, Wisconsin and Its Resources 
(Philadelphia, 1857); Wisconsin Commissioner of Emigration, Wisconsin (n.p., 1853); 
Martin Mitchel and Joseph H. Osborn, Geographical and Statistical History of the County 
of Winnebago (Oshkosh, 1856). 

16 For example, Chippewa Union and Times, June 19, 1869; Chippewa Herald, 


April 26, 1873; Nov. 10, 1882. 
17 Stephenson, Recollections, 81; Chippewa Herald, April 26, 1873. 
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Practically all of the original “lumber barons” of Wisconsin— 
men like Philetus Sawyer of Vermont, Isaac Stephenson of New 
Brunswick and Maine, the Doughty brothers of New Brunswick, 
and O. H. Ingram of Massachusetts and New York—learned the 
business in Eastern pine areas.** Of the fourteen most outstand- 
ing lumbermen in the Chippewa district by 1898, four were 
natives of New York, three of Maine, two of Massachusetts, two 
of the Middle West, and one each of Pennsylvania, Canada, and 
New Jersey. In the Green Bay district, of the eight most 
prominent lumbermen, two were born in New Brunswick, three 
in New York, two in Pennsylvania, and one in the Middle West. *° 
A congressman from Maine in 1852 spoke plaintively of “the 
stalwart sons of Maine marching away by scores and hundreds 
to the piny woods of the Northwest.” The labor force from 
the East was supplemented after 1840 by immigrants from the 
Scandinavian peninsula, Germany, and Ireland. Between 1850 
and 1855 the population of the four principal logging counties 
more than doubled. *° 

Although the first lumbermen to enter the pineries had been 
“men of enterprise but generaly without money,” not many 
individuals of that kind became successful mill owners without 
receiving pecuniary aid from others. Before lumbering could be- 
come a great industry in Wisconsin, it was necessary to attract 
money as well as men from the East. Again, the older lumber- 
ing communities were the best sources. ** 

Newspapers in Maine printed advertisements describing the 
“rare chance” of making a fortune in the Wisconsin pineries 


18 Even those businessmen who entered the Wisconsin pineries with no previous experi- 
ence in lumbering tended to be immigrants from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
or New Brunswick. The outstanding exception was Frederick Weyerhaeuser, a German 
immigrant. Ellis B. Usher, ‘Puritan Influence in Wisconsin,’” Wisconsin Historical 
Society, Proceedings, 1899, p. 125; Joseph Schafer, ‘‘Yankee and Teuton in Wisconsin,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, 6:125—45 (December, 1922); Wood, Lumbering in Maine, 
228-29, 232; Wéisconsin Lumberman, 2:154 (May, 1874); Eau Claire Free Press, 
Aug. 13, 1874; Usher, Wisconsin, 1:179; ‘‘ Alfred Kittredge Hamilton Papers,’’ Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 6:109 (September, 1922); John E. Nelligan, Life of 4 Lumberman 
(Madison, 1929), 20-36; Stephenson, Recollections, 79. 

‘ 1”? Compiled from biographies in Hotchkiss, Lumber and Forest Industry, 300 ff. and 

85 ff. 

20 Congressional Globe, 32 Congress, 1 session, Appendix (1851-52), 389; Secretary 
of State of Wisconsin, Annual Report, 1855, pp. 78-79. 

21 Stephenson, Recollections, 65. 
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for men with money to invest, and newspapers in Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, and Montreal carried notices of millsites for sale at La 
Crosse.** Armed with letters of introduction from former New 
Englanders, Moses M. Strong, a man of affairs in early Wisconsin, 
visited Maine in 1851 “for the purpose of enlisting the atten- 
tion of Capitalists in what, he conceives may be made a very 
lucrative business on the Wisconsin River, namely the manuv- 
facture of Pine Lumber.” ** Upon his arrival, he placed an 
advertisement in the Bangor Daily Whig and Courier asking for 
“some experienced, practical lumber manufacturer, of enterprise, 
industry and integrity” to join him as a partner in the lumber 
business. ** 

The legislature of Wisconsin helped to attract capital by setting 
the legal rate of interest at 12 percent and repealing all laws 
forfeiting the principal if interest beyond that amount were agreed 
upon by contract. Wisconsin in 1855 was proud of the fact 
that its laws gave “a freedom to the value of money unknown 
in any other State in the Union.” *° 

It was hard, however, to hide the fact that immense difficulties 
faced the pioneer lumber capitalists. A person living close to 
the cutover wastelands of Wisconsin in the twentieth century 
and contemplating the wealth in timber that once covered them, 
can easily exaggerate in his mind the opportunities for making a 
fortune enjoyed by his predecessors. Great opportunities existed, 
without a doubt, and nineteenth century businessmen were, indeed, 
well aware of them. Yet the immensity of the forests caused 
people to take them somewhat for granted, in much the same 
way as they did the sunshine and air. Much more vivid in the 
minds of the pioneers than the concrete wealth represented by 
the trees were the tremendous task of piercing the wilderness, 
the seemingly insurmountable obstacles attendant on organizing 
a new industry far from a base of supplies, and the meager initial 


22 Wood, Lumbering in Maine, 226; La Crosse Independent Republican, Jan. 16, 1856. 

28 Charles Durkee to Joseph Grinnell, May 25, 1851, Strong Lumber Papers. 

24 Clipping dated June 10, 1851, Strong Lumber Papers. 

23Tom O. Edwards, ‘Progress, Condition and Prospects of Wisconsin,’’ Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, Collections, 2:497 (1855). 
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rewards. It is an incontrovertible fact that the number of those 
who failed in the early days of lumbering was greater than the 
number of those who succeeded. 

The difficulty of transporting supplies into the pineries was 
one of the principal problems facing the lumbermen when the 
industry was young. Since few agricultural settlers had yet ap- 
peared to grow foodstuffs for logging and mill crews, keel boats 
and “tote teams” had to carry such articles from the outside 
over routes extremely difficult of passage. Necessities such as 
clothing, dry goods, ironwork, and mill machinery found their 
way to the pinewoods by the same methods. Because of high 
transportation costs between 1853 and 1857, pork cost from $25 to 
$35 a barrel, and spring wheat flour sold for from $6 to $9 a barrel. 
According to Isaac Stephenson, these prices were higher “than 
at any time since.” *° 

Newcomers faced such an uncertain future, especially during 
“hard times,” that storekeepers outside the pineries refused to sell 
supplies to them on credit. In order to meet this situation, enter- 
prising lumbermen entered the freighting and store business 
themselves. After 1865, for example, Ingram, Kennedy and Com- 
pany, an Eau Claire lumbering concern, conducted the largest 
part of the freighting business from Read’s Landing to Eau 
Claire, using a steamer built to their order. *” 

Even when the initial difficulties were overcome and a lumber 
company seemed to be on the way to fortune, the inherent un- 
certainties of the business could bring new hardships or ruin. 
Early mills and power dams were often rickety affairs, imperiled 
by every rise in water level. Not infrequently a sudden flood 
swept away everything—mill, dam, and the entire log supply. 
Fire was a constant menace. Low water in the spring meant 
that few logs would reach the mill for sawing. Logging oper- 


2°B. W. Wilson & Co., to Dole and Ingram, Dec. 22, 1857; Dole, Ingram, and Kennedy 
to Barkley, Hale & Co., Dec. 22, 1857, Ingram Papers; Eau Claire Free Press, May 19, 
1870; Stephenson, Recollections, 118. 

21 John Strong to M. M. Strong, May 24, 1849, Strong Lumber Papers; Henry Nazro & 
Co., to Dole, Ingram, and Kennedy, Jan. 15, 1858; Sercomb to Dole, Ingram, and Ken- 
nedy, Jan. 18, 1858, Ingram Papers; Hotchkiss, Lumber and Forest Industry, 494. 
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ations could be severely hampered by a subnormal snowfall in 
winter. In the days of river rafting, every rapids, dam, pier, 
and boom below a mill was a potential danger to its lumber 
on the way to market. Finally, when all mechanical difficulties 
and dangers had been conquered, a financial panic, as in 1857 
and 1873, might cause the price of lumber to fall to a ruinous 
level while the markets became glutted. ** 

These difficulties hampered, but they could not prevent, the 
steady growth of lumber manufacturing in Wisconsin. As early 
as 1843 the decline of the fur trade and lead mining forced men 
to leave those occupations and to seek the new logging camps 
“in hopes to avoid starving.” When Isaac Stephenson reached 
Wisconsin in 1845, lumbering had completely overshadowed min- 
ing, and agriculture was for the first time growing important. *° 

From then until nearly the end of the century the lumber out- 
put increased steadily. In 1840 the production of a little more 
than 6,000,000 board feet in the Wisconsin River district was 
considered large. By 1872 when lumbering in Wisconsin had 
become unquestionably a “big business,” the Wisconsin Valley 
produced, according to the available estimates, about 200,000,000 
board feet; the Green Bay and lake shore area (Wisconsin side 
only), 300,000,000; the Wolf River region nearly 200,000,000; 
the Black River Valley nearly 300,000,000; the Chippewa Valley 
about 436,000,000; and the St. Croix Valley (Wisconsin side 
only), 100,000,000. These figures do not include such minor 
products as lath and shingles. *° 

The increasing importance of lumbering was brought to the 
attention of Congress in 1852 when Representative Benjamin C. 
Eastman of Wisconsin told the House how the land-office busi- 
ness in his state was greater than that of any other region because 


28 John Delaney to M. M. Strong, March 8, 1848, Strong Lumber Papers; Milwaukee 
Daily Argus, Dec. 24, 1857; Stephenson, Recollections, 91. 

29 Communications of the Hon. Alfred Brunson, relating to his travels in the north-western 
wilderness of Wisconsin (Wisconsin Territorial House Document, 1843, “‘C,”’ 12 pp. 
pamphlet); Stephenson, Recollections, 66. 

%° Documents showing the annual amount of trade and commerce on the upper Mississippi 
river (28 Congress, 1 session, Senate Document no. 242, serial 434, Washington, 1844); 
Merk, Economic History, 65-66. 
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of the activities of a “a class of persons who feared no danger” 
and who 

with intense labor ... penetrated the forests, and ... opened a trade 
in lumber, which at the same time supplied the settlers upon the vast 
prairies of Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, and the cities and towns upon 


the Mississippi with lumber, and opened a market for the corn, flour, 
beef, and cattle of the farmers which they took in exchange. *4 


A year later, the Wisconsin commissioner of emigration an- 
nounced that Eastern lumber could no longer compete with 
Wisconsin pine on the Mississippi. Exultantly, he wrote: 


Scarcely ten years have elapsed, since the Allegheny pine of Western 
New York and Pennsylvania, had undisputed possession of the market, 
not only of the Ohio Valley but the Mississippi and its tributaries. .. . 
The course of the lumber trade may now be considered as permanently 
changed. The pineries of Wisconsin now control, and will soon hold 
exclusive possession of the market of the valleys of the Mississippi 
and its great western affluents. °? 


The rapid growth of the railroad network in the Middle West 
from 1850 to 1870 set the stage for the final great industrialization 
of the lumber trade in the Great Lakes region. The railroads 
unfolded immense possibilities for lumbering. The speedy settle- 
ment of the plains west of the Mississippi, nation-wide distribution 
of raw materials and manufactured goods, and mass production 
were sure to follow in the wake of “the cars.” Lumbermen at 
first had only a dim realization of what their industry was to 
become, but the Civil War left few doubts in their minds. The 
spurt taken by the lumber business during the last two years 
of the war and the rapid shift of population to the West after 


the war placed lumbering on a large-scale basis that was to last as 
long as the timber upon which it was founded. ** 


31 Congressional Globe, 32 Congress, 1 session, Appendix (1851-52), 851. 

%2 Wisconsin Commissioner of Emigration, Wisconsin, 7. 

83 Cf, Jenks Cameron, Development of Governmental Forest Control in the United States 
(Baltimore, 1928), 101; Ernest Bruncken, North American Forests and Forestry; Their 
Relations to the National Life of the American People (New York, 1900), 55-56; 
Matthew Norton, The Mississippi River Logging Company: An Historical Sketch (n.p., 
1912), 9; Merk, Economic History, 59. 








American Historians and the Frontier 
Hypothesis in 1941 (I)* 


By GEORGE WILSON PIERSON 


HE BUSINESS of this paper is to report the results of an 
inquiry into professional opinion on the subject of a 
celebrated theory. Just what do American historians now 
think of the great frontier hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner? 
Let us be clear before we start that neither the methods nor 
the conclusions of this investigation will seem to everyone satis- 
factory. Difficulties have been encountered, both personal and 
mechanical. For example, your reporter—although once relatively 
orthodox—today counts himself among the critics of the frontier 
school of interpretation. Despite precautions, it follows that his 
own attitudes and prejudices entered into the organization of his 
inquiry, and will hardly fail to show here and there in the results. 
On the other hand, this report is by no means designed for 
arguing a private point of view. Rather does it represent a 
genuine attempt to discover and state what we—the historians 
of America—now think about an exceedingly complicated subject. 
Instead of a clear-cut, pungently etched profile, a sort of general- 
ized group portrait has been on order. The reader should pre- 
pare himself accordingly, for this second defect: because the 
appeal has necessarily been to multiple authority, the opinions 
here to be recorded will often turn out disturbingly familiar; 
on any given point they will seem confused and even contra- 


* Dr. Pierson is associate professor of history at Yale University and a leader in the 
movement to reassess the frontier theory. This paper is based on an informal report, 
entitled ‘The Frontier Hypothesis in the Light of Modern Criticism,’’ which was delivered 
before a joint session of the Mississippi Valley and American Historical Associations, at 
their annual meeting in Chicago, Dec. 30, 1941. In reorganizing and expanding 
these remarks for publication, the author had the advantage of a number of thoughtful 
criticisms and the privilege of permission to quote from the opinions of American historians 
all over the country. The concluding part of the article will appear in the December 
issue of this Magazine. 
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dictory; occasionally our convictions will prove foolish and extreme, 
yet as suddenly reasonable and sound. 

One further word about difficulties. At the start it became 
clear that we were dealing not with one unknown but with 
several. For what was Professor Turner's theory about the 
frontier, in the first instance? Again, which historians are familiar 
with the frontier and with its interpretation? In any case, how 
ascertain the opinions of the miscellaneous members of our pro- 
fession, whether or not they may be accounted competent to 
judge? The answers given these questions are so important, if 
the reader is to have any basis for judging the validity of the 
results, that I take the liberty of describing how the inquiry was 
organized and conducted. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF THE INQUIRY 


What is to follow has been based on three distinct, yet comple- 
mentary pieces of work. In order, these were: (1) a thorough 
rereading and analysis of the celebrated Frontier Essays, to try to 
establish what in black and white they really do say;* (2) a 
survey of the controversial literature on the frontier and the 
frontier hypothesis, particularly in the last ten years; finally, 
(3) from these materials the construction of a long questionnaire, 
to be sent out (with a covering letter) to critics and defenders, and 
to others known to be interested. Under the circumstances, and 
given the ignorance of the investigator, the coverage could not 
be complete. As will be seen in a moment, however, a con- 
siderable sampling was nevertheless aimed at. 

The document, or instrument by which this survey was at- 
tempted, presented the following materials: (Table A)* a con- 
densed, itemized statement of what the Frontier Hypothesis of 
the celebrated essays appears to contain; (Table B) a listing 
of the different criticisms or attacks that have been leveled against 
the hypothesis; and (Table C) a comparable list of the arguments 


1The defects of this method—and the reason why it remains, nevertheless, the only 
nearly satisfactory one—will be made plain in the course of this report. 
2 The tables appear below, at the end of this installment of the article. 
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known to have been offered in its defense. It will be observed 
that on each item in each series the victims of the questionnaire 
were given considerable opportunity to vote.* To take care of 
the possibility that the questionnaire itself might seem too meticu- 
lous on the one hand, or too blunt an instrument on the other, 
the covering letter suggested that “a page of comments on the 
frontier hypothesis and its critics in the light of your own ex- 
perience in the field” would be acceptable. 

Altogether, the letters were addressed to 220 miscellaneous 
friends, strangers, and experts. The large nucleus for this list 
was supplied by Everett E. Edwards’ valuable bibliography of 
writings on the significance of the frontier.* A much smaller 
group of names was supplied by my own investigations, particu- 
larly in the bibliographies of contemporary frontiers; of geography, 
anthropology, and sociology; finally of general or regional Ameri- 
can history. Included were also a handful of church historians, 
professors of law and literature, critics and economists. Requests 
by specialists, on behalf of younger scholars now investigating 
particular aspects or phases of our frontier experience, were honored, 
as far as was possible. Originally, a handful of questionnaires 
went also to instructors and graduate students in New Haven; 
as a precaution against the possibility of local bias, however, 
their replies were later segregated and discarded. 

In sum the mailing list included, as I now find, not only 
most of the obvious names, among them seven former presidents 
of the American Historical Association, and as many officers now 
active in our own or affiliated societies, but also in the interest 
of breadth a number of scholars from allied fields, a small squad 
of Canadian historians, finally a light scattering of men in, or 
just released from, graduate training. Because of the criterion 
of publication, a few proved young, the great majority well 


® Returns from the supplementary queries, attached to each table, will be discussed in 
general terms in the second half of this report. 

* ‘References on the Significance of the Frontier in American History,” United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bibliographical Contributions, no. 25 (2d ed., April, 1939). 

I am indebted to the author, as to Reed Bain, Frank L. Owsley, Robert E. Riegel, Richard 
H. Shryock, and Roger Shugg for the suggestion of additional names. 
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established. Of the lot, some were believed to be hostile to the 
frontier theory, more known to be friendly, the greatest part not 
sufficiently identified with either school of opinion to warrant 
prediction as to the nature of their replies. Answers were re- 
quested by December 10. With some trepidation, your reporter 
sat down to wait. 

Almost at once the returns started pouring in. If the early 
promise of a heavy vote was not realized after Pearl Harbor, it 
was nevertheless made clear by a comforting number of American 
historians that they had not abdicated all professional interests 
with the outbreak of the war. The final tabulation showed useful 
replies from just under half the field. For various reasons, 114 
scholars did not respond.° On the other hand, 31 returned the 
questionnaire with their votes; 25 took advantage of the option 
and wrote a page—or even five pages—of comment instead; while 
50 valiant participants sent in substantial comments or letters to- 
gether with their votes: a total of 106. The immediate statistical 
impression received was therefore one of marked interest in the 
frontier hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner. And the prac- 
tical result was the accumulation of an altogether surprising 
quantity of written opinion. Where I had looked forward to a 
simple analysis of the three tables of votes, there had now come 
to hand seventy-five letters (or sets of marginal comments) which 


5 Actually, 7 questionnaires were returned unopened, the intended recipient having re- 
cently died or left no forwarding address. If we ignore the possibility that other letters 
may have gone astray, this reduces our college of electors to 213, our total of non-par- 
ticipants to 107. Of these, 20 wrote acknowledging interest in the investigation but 
pleading ignorance, or long absence from frontier study, or the press of other duties as 
excuse. Of the 87 who sent no written reply of any sort, 2 were speakers on the same 
program, and at least 5 more took advantage of convention opportunities to register observa- 
tions with your inquirer by word of mouth. Only perhaps 80 of the electors, therefore, 
took no part at all in this investigation. 

The reader should understand that among those not represented in either votes or com- 
ments were T. P. Abernethy, Beverley W. Bond, Jr., Isaiah Bowman, Grant Foreman, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, Carter A. Goodrich, J. B. Hedges, F. Merk, Frederic L. Paxson, Carl 
Sauer, and a handful of others well known in the field of frontier studies. Fortunately, 
most of these authorities have already gone on record: their views may be found in print. 

If any of these scholars—or any of the silent remainder—encounter these returns, let me 
urge them still to add their opinions to the instructive file now in the Yale Library. To 
all who put themselves to such pains, under difficult circumstances, to make the investiga- 
tion broad and valuable, your reporter wishes to express his gratitude. It may be added 
that a few copies of the questionnaire are still available. Fifty-nine duplicates have already 
gone out to 16 individuals for their files, or for trying on graduate students. 
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also dealt with the contents of the hypothesis, with its validity, 
and even with reasons why it should not be investigated at all. 

Not investigate at all? Strange as the proposal sounds, such 
was precisely the drift of a number of earnest pleas. In fact, so 
trenchant and so tenacious in this view have certain members 
shown themselves that it will be necessary to take account of the 
phenomenon. Postponing the actual voting returns, accordingly, 
I venture first of all to report the obstacles that today still appear 
to stand in the way of a dispassionate reappraisal of Turner's 
famous hypothesis. 


THE OBSTACLE OF PREJUDICE 


The immediate obstacle, without much question, is emotional. 
Witness the nature of the charges, and the intensity of the feel- 
ings that seem to have been aroused. 

On the one hand, a handful of resolute teachers greeted the 
whole inquiry with an almost wolfish pleasure, as giving them 
at last something tangible to work on: an opportunity to voice 
their doubts, their dislikes, their long-felt dissatisfactions. Inci- 
dentally, it is worth noting also how much of a thesis or dogma, 
and how hopelessly stereotyped, the hypothesis is now felt by 
certain historians to be. ® 


Here is your questionnaire. It is time somebody shot that old hy- 
pothesis so full of holes that it will be buried. 

In my attempts at teaching I deal with the aspects of westward expan- 
sion on their merits, which are real enough. I attempt to explain the 
Turner formula, not because it seems valid, but because so many 
people have been hypnotized by it. 


Eliminate the lyricism and get down to verifiable evidence. 
I think the Frontier needs to be de-glamorized. 


The “frontier” has become a stereotype which makes critical exami- 
nation of it almost impossible; so I have dropped it from my vocabulary. 


. in terms of the history of scientific thought, amy monistic expla- 
nation of data so complicated as those of American history is @ priori 
suspect at the start. 


* For obvious reasons it has not seemed proper to identify the authors of the more con- 
troversial opinions about to be quoted. All but one of the critics, it is fair to say, are 
scholars of reputation, and in their forties or early fifties. Among the whole body of 
respondents, at least 75 percent (and perhaps nearly 90 percent) appear to have passed 
the age of forty. 
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In many ways, I suspect Turner performed something of a disservice 
for western history by crystallizing generalizations before an adequate 
groundwork had been placed. 


Turner had something in mind which he felt was inadequate but 
he never brought himself to think through these inadequacies. 


It is my impression that the whole Turner thesis needs a thorough 
restatement including extensive modifications, but I doubt whether that 
will be done, without vehement protest, so long as a student of Turner 
survives. Had he lived long enough, retaining his early vigor, I be- 
lieve he would have done it himself, but so devoted were his disciples, 
they they could hardly be expected to do it. 


This last attack represents the views of no single individual, and 
calls attention to a phenomenon of some importance: the tendency 
of certain devoted pupils and followers to defend the hypothesis 
against all attacks, less because the theory is perfect than because it 
was Turner's. As one of the more moderate critics put it: “I 
think a few of the Turner group, blinded by their devotion to their 
master to the point where even to question him is akin to a per- 
sonal insult, err when they stand upon his hypothesis as the only 
possible one, .. .” 

However that may be, there can be no question but that an in- 
quiry, designed to elicit opinions on a theory, drew out also an 
astonishing number of tributes to the author of that theory, to say 
nothing of caustic comments on the critics (or any criticism) of 
his work. * 

Since space forbids complete quotation, I shall limit myself to 
a few characteristic remarks, and preface these by one of the ablest 
comprehensive tributes to Turner and to this thesis that it has been 
my pleasure to encounter. 


Turner’s thesis served a very useful purpose. It stimulated study 
and interest in American history, served to differentiate our history 
from that of other lands, removed the inferiority-complex of the West 


™Perhaps foreseeing this type of reaction, one kindly Nestor ended his letter with the 
following beguiling postscript: ‘‘Remember, not too much zeal in assailing Turner; under- 
Statement is enough.” 

In general, the defenders of Turner’s theory, and of his reputation, are not confined to 
the Universities of Harvard and Wisconsin, or to any one region, or to any particular age 
group. They do appear proportionately more numerous in the Middle West, the trans- 
Mississippi country, and the older groups. Among the distinguished scholars replying to 
this inquiry in a decided pro-Turner sense were the following: James Truslow Adams, 
Eugene C. Barker, Merle Curti, E. E. Dale, Max Farrand, B. H. Hibbard, J. D. Hicks, 
Homer C. Hockett, Roscoe Pound, and A. M. Schlesinger. 
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and made that section proudly conscious of her immediate past, struck 
at the intellectual complacency of New England and the romanticism of 
the South—and, not least, gave to hundreds of young westerners topics 
for books that they could integrate with their environment. Necessarily 
the Frontier thesis will have less influence in the future. Although I 
never went the whole road with Turner, I loved and admired him, and 
profited greatly from his instruction in the Harvard Graduate School. 

There has not been a major work on United States history written 
in the last twenty years that has not been affected by the Frontier Theory. 
One can apply it in whole or in part, or to sections or eras of American 
history, in a variety of different ways; one may emphasize it or depreciate 
it, limit it in space or in time; the Frontier Theory in some form is 
with us to stay. Historians may well say of Turner, as Dean Briggs 
said of President Eliot, “something of him will be a part of us for ever.” 
—S. E. MORISON. 


Many others had seen or caught glimpses of various aspects; but 
Turner was the first to divine (and express) the strength and impor- 
tance of the great permeating force. ... —MAX FARRAND. 


I think Turner made a distinct contribution by his insistence on the 
American origins of many of our institutions. Later study of other 
peoples on our own and other frontiers, especially the French in North 
America has convinced me that there are certain limitations to the 
frontier hypothesis in time and place, and the type of frontiersmen. 

None the less, I hold Turner and his thinking in high esteem and 
consider that it would be a disservice to American history to refuse to 
recognize his contributions—-LOUISE PHELPS KELLOGG. § 


Turner was kindly, generous, modest. For these reasons he was in- 
spiring. He gave the impression that the best of American history was, 
largely, yet to be written, and that everyone of a group of workers, 
large and small, might hope to make genuine contributions. The critics 
can’t hurt him. His name will stand——B. H. HIBBARD. 


And yet, as a whole his philosophy made, and deserved to make, a 
profound impression upon American history. It will not suffer par- 
ticularly from the numerous minor criticisms of it that anyone who 
tries can make. As the cigarette advertisement insists, “It satisfies.” 
—J. D. HIcks. 


The attack on the theory is Marxian, eastern-sectional and itself a 
reflection of the urbanization of our civilization. The European _his- 
torians have fomented it because they see nothing in American history 
but a repetition of European developments and tendencies. (By “ Euro- 
pean historians” I mean specialists in European history.) 


I can think of no lines that express my feeling of the Turner critics 
better than the following: 


“Even such small critics, some regard may claim, 
Preserved in Milton’s, or in Shakespeare’s name.” 


8 See also comment of same scholar, quoted in second part of this report. 
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On rereading the more vehement comments, pro and con, your 
reporter concluded that the old battle—which began so quietly with 
the republication of the frontier essays in 1920—is still far from 
ended. As a matter of record, discussions of frontier theory have 
recently been multiplying; in few of them has it proved possible 
to remain on a purely disinterested, theoretical level; rather, refer- 
ence is sooner or later (and normally sooner) made to the master. 
And the result is heat. Minds tend to close, opinions to harden. 
Bystanders even weary of the strife. “I have the feeling that the 
‘frontier’ has been chewed too much,” comments H. S. Commager. 
“I wish historians would stop arguing about it and develop some 
new interpretations. Also I wish they would copyright the idea 
sO as to prevent every literary critic, sociologist, criminologist, etc., 
etc., from using and abusing it.” 









OBJECTIONS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE—AND TO 
THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 
















A second difficulty that has stood (and that will continue to 
stand) in the way of a dispassionate reappraisal of Turner’s fron- 
tier hypothesis may baldly be summarized as follows: many of us 
are reluctant to define what the frontier theory was. Perhaps the 
reasons for this reluctance, and the implications for all inquiries 
of this sort, may be illustrated by the specific reaction of a number 
of historians to the questionnaire. 

It is betraying no secret to state that this painfully constructed 
questionnaire gave something less than complete satisfaction. A 
few confessed a constitutional aversion to all questionnaires—or 
thought that this particular sample was badly constructed or 
inadequate. “I don’t much like this type of jury investigation. 
It’s a good deal like trying to establish the validity of a scientific 
finding by a vote of Congress,” wrote one very eminent eastern 
scholar. Another began his letter as follows: “It is impossible to 
index a fog, but you have done a fair job of it and I have checked, 
with some twinges of thought and misgivings.” 
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Twinges of thought and misgivings afflicted a considerable num- 
ber among the respondents, for two further reasons. Quite a 
group had read the Frontier Essays, or worked on frontier subjects, 
so long ago as not to feel competent to vote on the details of the 
hypothesis, or the validity of specific criticisms. It was these schol- 
ars who most frequently took advantage of the option, and sent in 
general statements instead of voting. A few, on the contrary, 
found they knew the theory and the critical literature so intimately, 
or had studied the frontier itself so thoroughly, that even the de- 
tailed assertions of a long questionnaire seemed too generalized 
and blunt to be answered without reservations. Hence numerous 
marginal comments on the document itself. ° 

The warmest and most interesting objections to the question- 
naire, however, came from those who (regardless of their views on 
opinion polls in general) opposed and even resented the applica- 
tion of any such test to Turner or to his work. “This seems to 
me a subject in which the questionnaire type of investigation is 
singularly fruitless,” protested one candid professor. 

Why? The arguments range through a wide arc of opinion and 
differ perhaps most materially in the degree of definiteness assigned 
to Professor Turner’s original proposals. In successive instances, 
the questionnaire approach to the frontier theory is objected to 
because it is held to imply mathematical exactness, because it as- 
sumes systemization, because it emphasizes the parts at the expense 
of the whole, because it tries to measure exactly what was too big 
and general and masterful to be measured. Turner was a pioneer 
with the explorer’s tendency to find rather than prove. Or the 
Master was a poet, with the poet’s privilege of oversimplification. 
Or Turner was really a teacher, who wrote and taught less to estab- 
lish a truth than to inculcate an attitude, indicate an approach. 
Whatever the explanation, in the opinion of many of his students 
Turner never intended to formulate a scientific system and never 


® With the four objections thus far listed, I find myself in instinctive sympathy. Table 
A, in particular, suffered from excessive condensation. For a fuller exposition of what I 
believe may be found in the Frontier Essays, see my articles in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, 64 (October, 1940), and the New England Quarterly, 15 
(June, 1942). 
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pretended to have found one. It follows that the validity of his 
hypothesis ought not to be judged by the accuracy of any details. 
A few defenders even go to the point of questioning whether there 
is, or ever was, a hypothesis in the first place. “Perhaps I have 
misunderstood Turner all these years,” reads a protest from the 
Southwest. “I have thought that his thesis merely asserts that the 
Frontier exerted a distinctive influence in American history. Par- 
ticularizations and illustrative details are hardly more than sugges- 
tions.” 


Much of the argument about Turner proceeds from a mistaken premise, 
as, it seems to me, does your questionnaire. The term “frontier hypo- 
thesis” was not Turner’s. He did not presume to have discovered the 
sole and only key to the interpretation of American history—J. D. HICKs. 


Evidently Turner thought of himself as a pioneer, and it is only fair 
for us who have come after to take the same view of him—HOMER 
C. HOCKETT. 


... he was the Columbus—if not the first to sight, then the first to 
chart, the influences of public land in American development.—LOUIS 
PELZER. 


Having discovered what seemed to him a tract of fertile lands or rich 
gold bearing earth, he stayed just long enough to produce one experi- 
mental crop, or wash out a single “poke full of nuggets” in order to 
be certain that productive soil or gold was really there. He then 
pointed the opportunities out to others and moved on in search of 
something else.—E. E. DALE. 


There was so much for the pioneer to explore that he never found 
time to apply the most stringent critical tests to the many hypotheses 
which sprang up in his fertile brain. I do not think that he was much 
troubled by apparent lack of consistency, the “virtue of small minds.” 
—HOMER C. HOCKETT. 


The frontier thesis is not, nor was it ever intended to be, an all- 
inclusive interpretation of American history. Hence, it should not be 
reduced to a simple formula. ... The thesis should be used in new 
studies of frontiers as an approach, not as a pattern—JOHN L. HARR. 


I do not think that you will find such precision in Turner, who, as I 
recall him, used his hypothesis to illuminate rather than to classify.— 
W. A. MACKINTOSH. 


The influences—democracy, independence, individualism, American- 
ization were sound inferences—not statistically provable, but not dis- 
provable, provided not too much is claimed too literally. 

I think I must say that the influences which Turner attributed to the 
frontier, it did have in general; that is, the frontier stimulated, hastened, 
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and no doubt modified developments which other influences would have 
brought about with no very essential differences—-EUGENE C. BARKER. 


How far this last line of reasoning may lead historians must 
begin to be plain.*® But we have yet one more argument to face: 
the objection to theorizing and to the study of historical philosophy 
on any occasion. Clearly implicit in certain replies, as well as in 
the attitude of many historians attending the Chicago session, was 
the conviction that if the hypothesis has outlived its usefulness it 
ought to be (and in fact will be) replaced only by a new theory. 
“Tt is not a theory to be proven or disproven.” Theoretical analy- 
sis and the philosophical approach are scorned as destructive and 
unscholarly. As one distinguished admirer puts it, “I confess that 
the whole criticism seems to me utterly futile. It. will never con- 
tribute an idea as fruitful as the essay of 1893.” ™ 


Finally, one supporter quotes Turner’s “ Autobiographical letter” 
to Constance L. Skinner in defense of himself: 


“The Frontier and the Section . . . I recognized . . . as parts of Ameri- 
can history—only parts, but very important ones. However, I have 
not conceived of myself as the student of a region, or of any particularly 
exclusive ‘key’ to American history. I have tried to make some changes 
in the perspective, and as a pioneer, with others, I have found it 
necessary to talk a good deal upon these aspects. But it is in American 
processes I have been interested.” 


This last defense presents the case in its best light, and underlines 
once again the danger of applying a technique of exact analysis to 


10‘*There has been much talk of a more or less loose nature about the ‘Turner theory’ 
or the ‘Turner hypothesis’. Frankly, I do not believe that there is any such thing.”’ So 
writes one of Turner’s pupils who knew him best. 

After ably restating “Turner's ideas as I understand them,”’ this same pupil reconciles 
the apparent contradiction in his own remarks by concluding: ‘““To me this is not a 
thesis, but a series of facts. I have seen all of these things during more than a half 
century of life in a new country such as Oklahoma, which in my own life has grown 
from the picturesque wildness of the early days to the equally picturesque wildness of 
present days.” 

11‘“*Let me illustrate the objections of some historians by citing the reactions of two to 
this synopsis. One, who studied under Turner, remarked in effect that ‘Turner wasn't 
here,’ not the Turner of the seminar who became incredibly dogmatic when his theory 
is put in synopsis. For him there are three Turners—the teacher, the historian, and the 
essayist-philosopher; they cannot be separated, however, and the kindly man is forever 
bound up with all his works. The other historian complained of ‘all this scholasticism’ 
as ‘parasitic’ when, theory or no theory, the story of the building of the West remained 
to be written from the sources. His attitude represents the common American aversion 
to theory and philosophy. But it also shows that to consider Turner is to become involved 
in sectional politics (cf. the late Schafer vs. Goodrich and Davison). In such circum- 
stances no statement of Turner's theory can be regarded as ‘faithful’.’’ 
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an inspirational set of essays. By admitting the soft impeachment 
of poetic exaggeration (an exaggeration, incidently, that might be 
shown to have been valuable in its day), the defenders of Turner’s 
work can perhaps protect the hypothesis from being interpreted or 
criticized too literally. After all, was not the hypothesis a device, 
rather than a theory? ” 

At this point your reporter begs leave to intrude two personal 
opinions. The first is that Turner had both an enthusiasm for 
the western frontier and a theory about that frontier. He said 
the frontier was important. And again and again he then said 
also how it was important. These “suggestions” were definite 
and were maintained pretty steadily over a whole lifetime. If 
anyone doubts this, let him look again at the famous Frontier 
Essays. Or let him merely ask himself whether he ever drew 
from these essays (or from Professor Turner personally) the im- 
pression that the frontier made Americans conservative, that so 
much free land degraded the art of farming, or that preoccupation 
with the frontier prevented attention to economic legislation and 
social improvement? Hardly, for the hypothesis and the master 
taught quite different views. 

My second observation is this: it is the admirers of Turner 
the man, Turner the grand teacher, Turner the inspiring master 
—TI find it is the admirers and not the critics—who do the au- 
thor of the frontier hypothesis the disservice of claiming that 
he held no serious theory. Doubtless this attitude springs in 
part from the tendency of both critics and disciples to state 
the theory in downright and unqualified terms. Yet the re- 
sults seem no less unfortunate. To protect the memory of the 
man, certain defenders either abandon a celebrated fraction of 
his work altogether, or else reduce it to mere atmosphere, mere 
Western flavor. One critic of the frontier school objects to this 


2 One able mediator from the Middle Atlantic region puts this argument as follows: 
“He [Turner] spent his life in stimulating students to engage in research projects in the 
new field which he charted. I do not believe that he ever thought of himself as presenting 
a complete and final word. He was only anxious to get more of a different type of work 
done. In this he succeeded very well.” 
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latter type of diminution in terms to which many of Turner’s 
followers themselves will say amen: 


“Western flavor,” be it added, apparently must be felt, not defined, 
and this stress upon vagueness is rightfully to a Turner critic an element 
of weakness. To the Turnerite, however, it is a bulwark of strength 
for it permits him to say,—‘ Turner never meant that’; ‘Turner made 
allowances for that,’ or ‘if you had been in Turner’s classes you 
could not make such an absurd statement about his hypothesis,’ etc. etc. 
I have always been impressed by the impossibility of pinning an ardent 
Turnerite down. He always evades with some such expression as those 
given above. This loyalty, I judge, is good evidence of Turner’s win- 
ning personality and inspiration as a teacher, although it leaves those 
who are eager to know just what he taught, just what his hypothesis 
and its limits are, just where it may be vulnerable, with a sense of 
futility as though they were sparring with a wraith. If one can believe 
devoted students of Turner, he apparently approached omniscience by his 
talent for foreseeing, and having an answer to, all the criticisms which 
would be levelled after his death against his hypothesis. 


However that may be, the reader will begin to understand why 
it is that fifty years after its formulation historians are still not 
agreed on either the contents or the validity of the celebrated 
frontier interpretation. Feelings have been too personal and 
warm; the hypothesis has been too vaguely and too variously 
understood; theorizing and logical analysis have alike been depre- 
cated in our profession. What such attitudes have meant in this 
investigation, and must mean for the study of other philosophies 
or problems in causation, invites reflection. 

Fortunately, I am now able to report that such obstacles in 
the way of frontier reappraisal are not insuperable. On the con- 
trary, according to the questionnaire returns an impressive majority 
of American historians are persuaded that Turner’s hypothesis did 
contain elements beyond the mere proposition that the frontier 
was important. Statistically, three out of every four respondents 
to this inquiry feel that these elements were clearly enough set 
down by the master to make a recognizable theory, and one which 
can be discussed, argued, and voted on in detail. If not everyone 
agrees in regarding the questionnaire as “ingenious in breaking 
down the discussion of this subject to a point where people will 
be talking to one another rather than past one another,” never- 
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theless a number of Turner’s defenders, in answering the ques- 
tionnaire, find its analysis close enough to their notions of the 
original to go along with it item by item and vote each proposition 
still satisfactory. Let us therefore proceed to the questionnaire 
itself, and so to the detailed expressions of opinion originally 
sought by this inquiry. 


WHAT THE HyYporuHeEsis Is BELIEVED TO CONTAIN 
AND How Far It Is STILL ACCEPTABLE 


One glance at the tabulation of the voting shows that, despite 
the war, and despite all mental reservations as to the pertinence 
or adequacy of this investigation, on most questions between 
sixty and sixty-eight votes were cast by the eighty-one participants.** 

A second glance happily removes the fear that these voters 
might have failed to distinguish between the elements in the 
theory—or the arguments over it. On the contrary, certain of 
Turner’s propositions (as restated in our document) appear to 
have the strong endorsement of a substantial majority, no matter 
what their allegiance. And other assumptions or arguments as 
distinctly do not. 

For example, if we wish to know what the hypothesis is be- 
lieved to contain, and how far Turner’s propositions are still 
endorsed, we have but to examine Table A. There, in the fourth 
and first columns, are registered some decided preferences. By 
looking for the items most often voted indispensable and acceptable, 
I make bold to discern the following state of mind. 

The majority of the historians voting think of the frontier as 
having been a zone, a moving zone, containing much free land 
and opportunity. The effect of this zone was change, the change 
showing particularly in personal character, in the fostering of 
individualism, democracy, energy, optimism, inventiveness, coarse- 
ness, materialism, idealism, etc., etc. ** 


%3 The apparent discrepancy in Table A is accounted for by the fact that two questions 
were asked, the fourth column thus representing a second vote for many participants. 


Res. regret not having divided Turner’s list of Americanisms so as to make possible 
discrimination between traits. 
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Thus far, the majority of modern historians and Turner would 
appear to be in striking agreement. What is supposed to have 
been in the theory still seems satisfactory to us. It is worth not- 
ing that there is also great support for the view that (both in 
the theory and in the fact) the frontier was a Jine at the edge of 
the wilderness. Again, both Turner and his supporters are re- 
corded as defining the frontier in terms of population—though 
Turner seems to have put more emphasis on economic pursuits, 
while modern historians stress the sparseness of the populations. 
On the whole, however, the preference is for the frontier as a 
zone; both the occupations and the density of settlement within 
this zone are voted important; and, so far as results go, change 
in the character and attitudes of the people is more essential and 
noticeable than change in institutions.** How closely this analysis 
meets the ideas of voters and non-voters alike may be gathered 
from the definitions offered in some of the letters and comments. 


His idea was essentially the expansion of population into free land 
with successive types of “frontiers” overlapping and interpenetrating, 
but with the first two—(1) trapper-hunter-trader and (2) settler—domi- 
nating the later comers by having defined and left behind the basic 
pattern of American life: individualism, democracy, freedom, opportunity, 
material mastery, and the development of social structures to implement 
the realization of this pattern of life—which is at the same time an idea 
and an ideal—REED BAIN. 


The pertinent elements in the frontier process are motion; fluidity 
of society; an attempt to re-establish an old way of life in a wilderness 
environment; adjustment to conditions resulting in change; successive 
advances from primitive to complex society; and the repetition of the 
process resulting in the Americanization of men and institutions, as 
well as in the colonizing of a vast continental area——JOHN L. HARR. 


The abundance of land in relation to the size of the population made 
for economic opportunity. This provided a fairly solid basis of material 
well-being, which gave rise to a sense of the worth of the individual, 
and to the idea of democracy. It also made for individualism in the 
economic sense (squatter’s rights). Contact with primitive conditions 
produced a practical, utilitarian view of life. The process of construc- 
tion tended to make people optimistic, forward-looking, and _ self-con- 


1%’ With this last distinction, Carl L. Becker seems to disagree. ‘‘I feel sure that the 
central point in Turner's notion was that the frontiers offered an opportunity to study the 
social process from simple to complex conditions. ‘The central point of his idea about 
American history was that our institutions and ideas owed more to the conditions of a 
frontier society than to inheritance from England.” 
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fident. Mobility and adaptability were fostered. Idealism arose as the 
result of the improvement in the material circumstances of a large 
number of people, and from the sense of construction in the interests 
of the common man.—CuRTIS P. NETTELS. 1® 


The reader will recognize that still a third method of definition, 
and a useful one, would be by delimitation: the discovery of what 
the frontier theory, and the frontier itself, were not. Fortunately, 
this same Table A enables us to list the set of elements which 
enjoy the least popularity, and are regarded as least essential 
to the frontier hypothesis itself. For example, if we study the 
votes in the “discard” column we learn, first of all, that the 
frontier concept depends very little on its geographic elements. 
Neither the topography, location, nor resources*’ of the frontier 
zone are held to be very significant. Again, a striking number of 
voters seem willing to discard the frontier “defined as the process 
of changing Europeans into Americans”—as also the claim that 
American democracy came only out of the forest. The vote that 
most surprised your reporter, however, was the vote rejecting 


or doubting the “ leap-frog” idea: the proposition that the frontier 
obtained its great hold on the American mind because the process 
of pioneering was a repeated experience. Apparently the Aabit 
of flight from society, the business of breaking for the high timber 
again and again as the second-comers moved in, and the neighbor- 
hood filled up, apparently this most vivid element in the saga 
of Western settlement is now regarded as more picturesque than 


16 Occasional variations in definition, ranging from poetic approval to pragmatic revision, 
are represented by the following: 

“In the quadrilateral, whose sides were the common man, land resources, transporta- 
tion, and economic gain, there operated the forces of the American West or frontier. 
The sides might change but the figure remained to encompass and mold American 
development.” 

“By ‘frontier’ I mean a condition where society is about at its simplest (atomistic) , 
few if any roads, little if any surplus goods except furs, self-sufficing (if so) agriculture, 
isolation, usually (but not necessarily) Indians to guard against.” 

Did not Professor Turner put much emphasis on these aspects of the frontier? In 
the matter of resources, I think some of the voters may have overlooked the connection 
between resources on the one hand and opportunity, gate of escape, optimism on the other. 
B. F. Wright goes so far as to suggest that what is keeping the frontier theory alive today 
is the ease with which “‘frontier’’ can be translated into “‘marvelously rich domain. The 
strength of the thesis is related only incidentally to the frontier in his original sense (new 
and thinly settled area, etc., etc.). It is based squarely upon the fact that this was a 
land of opportunity, the like of which is not elsewhere to be found in modern history.” 
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vital.** Is this conviction the result of Turner’s having equated 
“frontier” with “west,” thus absorbing non-frontier populations 
into the classification of pioneers, while at the same time defining 
frontier area so as to include far more than the edge of settle- 
ment? One does not know. 

Although a number of interesting deductions can perhaps be 
drawn from a careful manipulation of this table of votes, I limit 
myself to one additional set of notes: a list of the points 
on which historians today seem shaken or doubtful. The second 
column indicates, if I am not mistaken, that we would now wish 
to restudy or limit Turner's conviction that the frontier had a 
marked influence on Eastern and European institutions. Again, we 
have reservations as to how much the frontier improved our 
political and economic life. Specifically (and the questionnaire 
should have included a statement allowing such a vote), the 
emphasis would probably lie instead on “mobile ascending in- 
dividuals”: on self-improvement rather than on social improve- 
ment.*® Thirdly, historians appear to feel that the sources of 
our democracy need fresh appraisal. And they are prepared to 
revise their belief that the frontier was the great gate of escape: 
the safety-valve. 

Let me not be misunderstood on this last point. The voters 
have not surrendered the frontier as a field of opportunity, as a 
source of optimism. They merely tend to recognize a distinction 
between the frontier as a first, and as a last, resort. No doubt 
because of the excellent work done by Goodrich, Davison, Shan- 
non, Schafer, Kane, Tucker, and Danhof, they are beginning to 


18 Yet what happens to the similarity between frontiers if frontiers do not repeat each 
other—to their influence on the population if few individual settlers were exposed more 
than once? 

19] am indebted to Everett E. Edwards for emphasis on the frontier ‘“‘as not only a 
horizontal but a vertical process.’’ W. E. Shiels and Curtis P. Nettels comment to similar 
effect. Charles A. Beard puts the matter as follows: ‘“‘I am convinced from my own 
studies and illustrations afforded by my ancestors’ experiences on the Indiana frontier long 
ago and by my personal knowledge of pioneers and pioneering that the existence of free 
land in America and great natural resources and elbow room have had a profound influence 
on the history of our country and the Western world in general. . . . I have known literally 
scores of old men and women who went west from the seaboard with little or nothing 
and found, along with hard work, such liberty and commodious living as the vast 
masses in Europe or seaboard regions had never enjoyed.” 
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doubt whether our West ever was as much of a safety-valve for 
the laboring man as has commonly been assumed. Even here, 
the vote is to restudy, not discard. *° 


THE MAJOR CRITICISMS OF THE HYPOTHESIS 


Turning now to the table of Attacks on the Frontier Hypothesis, 
the voting shows with great clarity that not all the criticisms 
listed are equally impressive and acceptable. Among those that 
are taken seriously, the emphasis seems to be greatest on the 
following assertions: that the frontier explanation is too simple 
and all-inclusive; that the definition of “frontier” is too vague 
and shifting; that the theory was insufficiently overhauled as time 
brought new evidence and new ideas to light. 

Next in acceptability seem to be the criticisms that revolve 
around the idea of prejudice or bias. Taking the votes in the 
first two columns together, there seems to be a very substantial 
feeling that Turner’s theory was (and still is) marred by cultural, 
regional and patriotic preferences. To many it seems too mate- 
tialistic, in fact too deterministic; too much occupied with eco- 
nomics, politics, and geography; too little concerned with ideas, 
education, the arts, and with the whole inheritance and social 
tradition. In a vote which enforced a doubt already raised in 
the balloting on the theory itself, a considerable number wholly 
or in part agreed with the thought that there may have been 
less invention or originality on the frontier than we have been 
led to suppose. ** 


20"*Contemporary evidence leaves no doubt that manufacturers, eastern laborers, and 
easterners generally, did think of an open West as a ‘safety-valve’, but that it really was 
one is open to serious question.” 

Rufus S. Tucker reports a conversation with Turner, in which Turner said that prac- 
tically “‘all of the emigration from New York to the West came from the up-state 
counties. That is evidence that he did not attach much importance to the theory that 
urban unemployed settled on the frontier during the depressions. ’’ 

*1This vote probably reflects the influence of Benjamin F. Wright, Fox, Riegel, and 
others—to say nothing of personal failure to discover many enduring variations or 
novelties on particular frontiers. Perhaps the increasing vogue of economic history has 
also had an effect. 

In general, internal analysis of the balloting reveals that the consistent critics and the 
larger group of moderates differ very little on Table B: all tend to accept in whole or in 
part the major criticisms of the theory. Where the moderates and doubters part from the 
thoroughgoing skeptics is on the arguments in defense, and to a lesser extent on the 
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On the other hand, Turner’s adherents, and the more staunch 
defenders of his hypothesis, appear to have their own opinions 
of critics and criticisms. First of all they plainly reject the charge 
that the theory is a sectional and Middle Western interpretation. ” 
With almost equal enthusiasm they deny that it is naively optimistic 
and full of poetic exaggerations, and object to the criticism that 
the hypothesis is unsound because not comparative. As can be 
seen from the votes, a very substantial number of historians do 
not find Turner’s interpretation too patriotic and materialistic, 
too little concerned with the arts or traditions. Finally, an im- 
pressive group emphatically continues to believe that the frontier 
really did act as a safety-valve. 

If evidence had been needed that our profession is badly 
divided on the subject of weakness in the frontier hypothesis, 
that evidence would be supplied by Table B. 


ARGUMENTS IN DEFENSE OF THE HYPOTHESIS 


Postponing other comments, I now propose to complete our 
exposition of the voting returns by following the champions of 
the theory to their stronghold in Table C. If we analyze this list 
of arguments in defense, we find the greatest concentration of 
votes behind the proposition that the critics are guilty of magnify- 
ing minor inconsistencies while ignoring the main observations. 
Next in rank stands the argument that the theory was a great 
step forward in its day, and cannot fairly be tested against modern 
information. Next comes the charge that critics confuse what 
Turner wrote with what his pupils and others have written or said. 
This is immediately followed in popularity by the rather contra- 
dictory observation that the theory ought to be brought up to 
date by reading Turner’s continuators. Substantial support goes 


acceptability of certain propositions in Table A. Numbered among this middle group 
of voters are Charles M. Andrews, Reed Bain, Charles A. Beard, Howard Becker, Ray A. 
Billington, E. L. Bogart, H. S. Commager, Ralph H. Gabriel, Herbert Heaton, William 
B. Hesseltine, Ellsworth Huntington, Frank L. Owsley, W. W. Sweet, and Chester W. Wright. 

22" As to the attacks on the basis of emotional attitudes, I might say to begin with, 
that Turner did not seem to be an unduly emotional man. He may have over-emphasized 
the Middle West, but it has to be admitted that one may praise the Middle West quite 
appreciably before the praise becomes fulsome.’’ 
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also to the propositions that the critics take a poetic interpretation 
too literally, that the theory is useful even outside American 
history, and that it is still the best stimulus for students of our 
growth. Incidentally, the totals show beyond much doubt that 
the average argument in defense of the theory is acceptable or 
at least partially satisfactory to two voters out of every three. 
Letters and comments put emphasis also on the neglect by 
critics of Turner’s other writings, on defining doubtful elements 
in the hypothesis as exaggerations rather than errors, and on de- 
fending Turner’s varying use of the words “frontier” and “West.” 


. . . the so-called “frontier hypothesis” cannot successfully be isolated 
for examination apart from the whole complex of Turner's thought. 
To attempt this is to get it out of perspective, to distort it more or 
less, by attaching undue significance to apparent oversights or over- 
stresses HOMER C. HOCKETT. 


This part of the controversy could be very much expanded.— 
B. H. HIBBARD. 


I am inclined to think that in most cases the causal relationship was 
exaggerated rather than inaccurate—-CHESTER- W. WRIGHT. 


I would allow for overstatements and understatements. I think I 
am trying to say that there is down deep a harmony which Turner him- 
self, and his followers, have sensed but have never worked out in a 
formal statement—HOMER C. HOCKETT. 


To argue the meaning of the West to Turner strikes me as hardly 
worthwhile. When he said the West, he meant the West and as we 
all know, sometimes with one connotation, sometimes with another. 
—B. H. HIBBARD. 


I do not object to the various definitions of the word “frontier,” as 
used by Turner. In their context, to the best of my knowledge, they 
are all clear—J. D. HICKS. 


It seems a fair deduction from the votes and comments of the 
master’s disciples that to many of them his explanations still ex- 
plain, and with small loss in power. In essential meaning if not 
in words, more than a few echo this Wisconsin comment: “Turner’s 
thesis seems to me the most significant and valid interpretation 
which explains the Americanness of America.” 

Whether, in the light of the full returns, the same can still 
be said of our profession as a whole, is the question that I next 
propose to examine. 
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THE CONTENT OF THE HYPOTHESIS 


What was the “frontier hypothesis”? Turner himself was not always 
consistent on this subject; and modern historians frequently disagree. 
Perhaps Turner’s celebrated essay of 1893 on “The Significance of the 
American Frontier’ may be taken as the classic statement. From 
this and from the twelve other frontier essays (repub- 
lished together in 1920) the following analysis has been 
constructed. In the interest of discovering the strong 
and the weak points of Turner's interpretation, your 
opinion of each element in the theory is asked. 

Please ‘indicate your acceptance, doubt or rejection, 
by marking a cross in the appropriate column opposite 
each item. 

Please also specify, by a mark in the fourth column, 
those propositions that (whether you agree with them 
or not) seem to you indispensable to the frontier 
hypothesis. 


Would Accept 
Would Restudy 
Would Discard 
Indispensable to Theory 


A. THE FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS BROKEN DOWN 
INTO ITS CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS 


What the “Frontier” was: (In the frontier essays, 
the reader finds the concept of the “Frontier” 
8 2 010 variously employed. ) 


Pr] a The Frontier defined or used as geography 
OR Pe —as a line; the edge of settlement, of free 
47 12 5 30 land, of the wilderness. 
iihiptematiaaaiendedl —as a place or zone: on both sides of this 
16 17 25 10 line. 
Wasehenbiantbianll —as natural resources: forest, farm land, 
6 11 36 5 minerals. 
puiadiatositiaiinhiataii —as other natural features: mountains, 
20 13 24 18 rivers, plains, etc. 
iicieaiianieaianal —as location: on the westward fringe, or 
in the Middle West, or West of Alle- 
ghenies, or away from the coast, or 
431 4 any non-Eastetn place. 
2 Si snr The Frontier defined in terms of population 
Gaiiieenademaall —by density: a sparse population: about 
33 14 11 24 2 per square mile. 


ssianiiailiiinieaeinia —by occupational groups: fur trappers, fur 
traders, herders, pioneer scratch farmers 
13 4 112 (intensive farmers? ). 
a The Frontier understood as « special Combina- 
tion of Geography, Population, and Psychology 
ef 2 2 __...—as savage wilderness, as hardship and 
challenge. 
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i ene —as free land, as the gate of opportunity, 
as the source of hope. 

8 2 1 9 __...__..-The Frontier defined as Process 

cf 2 Bane —as escape: from Europe and the East, 


from the traditions and rules of or- 
ganized society, from inequalities or 
tyranny and hardship: as safety-valve. 


Pe Oe -waiasienene —as movement: migration westward in a 
regular occupational series. 
40 19 7 27 -_-_-.-----—as change: by starting over, by invention 


of new ways, by modifying old ways, 
by mixture with other immigrants, by 
breaking the cake of custom. 


> Fe eee —as repetition of the above procedures, 
until the habit of change, etc., becomes 
ingrained. 

CE). ea —more loosely: as the process of changing 


from Europeans into Americans. 
Results of the “Frontier” 


Ot 2? aS Results for Personal Character: (Under this 
head a great many qualities are enumerated, 
e.g., individualism, democracy, energy, opti- 
mism, inventiveness, coarseness, materialism, 
idealism, etc., etc.) 


2 Ae seme Results for Society 

See —Destruction of some institutions, esp. 
fine arts. 

Fs 2? —Simplification of others, e.g., law. 

Ff £22 EE —Improvement of political and economic 


institutions, especially in direction of 
greater freedom, equality, and well- 
being. 
££ tt .—‘“American democracy was born of no 
theorist’s dream; it was not carried in the 
Sarah Constant to Virginia. . . . It came 
out of the American forest... .” 
eee Results for East and for Europe 
ct 2) Se -! —Forced to modify institutions in same 
direction, to become more liberal. 


If the foregoing synopsis is not satisfactory, how would you correct 
it to make it a more faithful statement of Turner’s theory? 
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Agree with Critics 
Agree in part 


Don’t know 


21 
25 
12 
13 


17 
22 


18 


14 
18 


19 


13 


10 


23 
25 
16 
17 


21 
20 


20 


22 
20 


19 


25 


21 


10 
10 


Reject Criticism 
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ATTACKS 


Your preferences (or comments) are also desired 
on each of the following. 


B. ATTACKS ON THE FRONTIER HYPOTHESIS 


Attacks on the Basis of methods used in Frontier 
Essays 

een Definition of “Frontier,” etc., is said to be 
too vague, shifting, all-inclusive. 

etimaaanal Explanation claimed to be too simple, made 
to cover too much; results too great for 
causes named. 

eee Method unsound because not comparative. 

saneeenla Thesis was repeated but never restudied in 
later essays: 

siaiiaiaiaidaamaal —little fresh examination of evidence. 

eminem —insufficient overhauling of theory as time 


passed. 

aiineatenniciiael Thesis internally confused and contradictory: 
Novelty derived from repetition, idealism 
from materialism, improvement of civiliza- 
tion from its abandonment, increases in 
Nationalism and Sectionalism from one and 
the same source, etc., etc. 

Attacks on basis of Emotional Attitudes implicit in 
Hypothesis 

ace dea It is said to be a sectional theory: the glorifi- 
cation of the Middle West. 

ieialibenbaiaie Attacked for provincial patriotism: emphasis 
on “Americanisms”; failure to compare with 
frontiers elsewhere in world. 

ieniannesiedl Attacked for Materialism: especially deter- 
ministic interpretation of geography and 
migration; neglect of traditions, of variations 
in the East, of influence of European ideas. 

nee See Attacked for Cultural Bias: emphasis on gov- 
ernment and economics, lack of interest in 
education, science, letters, arts, and re- 
finements. 

iene Unsatisfactory because of naif optimism: other 
poetic exaggerations. 
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Attacks from angle of other Theories and Disci- 


plines 
© DO ee aside Theory unsatisfactory to geographers. 
fs f ae: Theory unsatisfactory to economists, esp. to 
economic determinists. 
S26 2 OS eaunnsons Theory unsatisfactory to anthropologists, so- 
ciologists, social psychologists, etc. 
if 2) 9; see Theory unsatisfactory to students of culture 


and the history of ideas. 
Attacks on Particular Conclusions found in the 
thesis 
a 82 useesee Was there really much originality on the 
frontier or in the Middle West? 
A number of students now hold that the 
Frontier populations were essentially con- 
servative, and imitative rather than original. 


OF PEP cnksncene Did the Frontier really act as a “Safety-valve”? 
This view is denied. 
ee Oe es It is asserted that the West did not breed 


abler, more distinguished, more original men. 


How have recent criticisms modified your own views of the frontier? 


% 

$ 8¢§ 

vu 

Q FI 5 

q*i 3s 

BS § y 

4 & “ £ DEFENSE 

<<A0 Please indicate your reaction to 

C. ARGUMENTS IN DEFENSE OF THE HYPOTHESIS 
Its critics are misguided: 

7 oe 6: wunnccae Critics take frontier essays too literally. These 
represent poetic perceptions, not factual state- 
ments. 

& fi ee Critics confuse what Turner wrote with what his 
pupils and others have written or said. 

OF Oe Died Critics unfairly judge the essays without reference 


to his other writings and teaching. 
| 2 see Critics magnify minor inconsistencies and ignore 
main observations. 





Agree with Defense 





18 
25 
23 


26 
23 
16 





SN 
>) 


Agree in part 


20 
20 


12 


17 


14 
24 
14 


Don’t know 


So 


Defense Unsound 


11 


20 
10 
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Theory a great advance: 

ee For its day: not fair to test it against modern 
information. 

.....--For the area of the Middle West in the 19th 
century, if less applicable elsewhere, or in other 
periods. 

_._..---Theory illuminating for local history of ~...._- 
(name area) 

_.....-Theory still best stimulus for students of our 
growth. 

pitino The Theory should be brought up to date by 
reading some of Turner's continuators, espe- 
cially Paxson, Schafer, Craven, etc. 

The Theory still valid: 

_.....-Has not been disproved in any essential point, 
at least for American history. 

elaiamend Theory useful even beyond the U.S., especially 
for the colonial experience of other peoples. 

slashiadablall Validity of the theory established by its general 
acceptance, by the number of writers it has 
influenced, by the number of books it has in- 
spired, by the failure of its critics to establish 
their points of view. 


In your opinion, is it still satisfactory to most American historians? 


What should be done to test or restate the hypothesis? 


Beyond the writers listed in Everett E. Edwards, what historians would 
you advise me to consult? (If you wish extra copies of this question- 
naire sent to colleagues, or for your own use, please let me know.) 

















Wisconsin’s Kilmer Memorial * 


By W. B. FAHERTY 


OYCE KILMER has many memorials: poems, good and pure, 
that delight the hearts of his people; trees, planted through- 
out the land in remembrance of his best-loved poem of 
that name; the memory—finest memorial of all—of a worth- 

while life and a brave death. To Wisconsin it was left to erect the 
memorial which has been described by his wife as “the one 
Joyce would have loved best.”* It is the Joyce Kilmer Library 
at Campion High School in Prairie du Chien. 


This dedication of the library to Kilmer was not a tribute of 
distant admiration. He was closely associated with Campion. 
This connection began through his friendship with a member of 
the Campion faculty. Back in 1912, the Rev. James J. Daly, S.J., 
now professor of English at the University of Detroit, was in- 
structor at Campion College. Of rare literary ability, he has 
written essays and poems, most interesting of which, for residents 
of Wisconsin, are two poems, “Two Rivers Run by Campion,” 
and “Boscobel,” a beautiful tribute to a charming Wisconsin city. 

Father Daly wrote Kilmer, September 20, 1912, congratulating 
him on some piece of literary work.? Kilmer was at that time 
assistant editor of the Churchman, an Anglican weekly paper. 
Born in 1886 at New Brunswick, New Jersey, he had attended 
Rutgers College and Columbia University. In 1908 he was mar- 
ried to Aline Murray, whom he had known while attending school 
at Rutgers.® 


* Mr. Faherty today teaches at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. He received his 
M.A. degree at St. Louis University in 1938 and was a member of the history faculty at 
Campion High School in Prairie du Chien. His articles on John Lawler and John Hagen, 
Prairie du Chien figures, appeared in this Magazine for December, 1940, and December, 
1941 (24:143-66; 25:178-86). 

1 Message of Mrs. Aline Kilmer, on the occasion of the dedication of the Joyce Kilmer 
Library, Kilmer and Campion (Prairie du Chien, Wis., 1937), 81. 

? Robert C. Holliday, ed., Joyce Kilmer (2 vols., Garden City, N.Y., 1935), 2:120. 

® Kilmer and Campion, 9. 
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Kilmer answered Father Daly’s letter on October 7. The work 
of contemporary writers formed the chief topic of the correspond- 
ence, which was continued in Kilmer’s letter of December 14. 
Three letters during early 1913 told of the sickness and recovery 
of Kilmer’s daughter Rose. In his letter of December 5, 1913, 
Kilmer tells of his wife’s and his own entrance into the Catholic 
Church.* 

In his first letter of 1914, Kilmer praises the Christmas cards 
Father Daly had sent. “How is it,” he asks, “that in Prairie 
du Chien—a place of which the name suggests Indians and toma- 
hawks and Deadwood stage coaches—you can procure better cards 
than I can get in New York?” ® 

The correspondence continued for two more years, and finally 
on April 27, 1916, Kilmer visited Campion. Here began a friend- 
ship between Joyce and another Jesuit priest, the Rev. Claude 
Pernin, a member of the Campion faculty.° 

Father Daly described Kilmer’s feelings toward the school. “He 
took to Campion from the first day he saw it: it seemed to respond 
to some life-long desire, to be something he had been looking for. 
And Campion took to him.” * 

John Bunker, literary associate of Kilmer, wrote in a similar 
vein: “ Unquestionably, Campion was a unique spot in his affec- 
tions and represented a unique set of experiences in his life. He 
never tired of talking about it and of the delightful hospitality he 
enjoyed there.” ® ; 

Against the advice of many of his friends, Kilmer joined the 
army on April 23, 1917, sixteen days after war was declared. A 
few months later he obtained a leave of absence to accept the 
invitation to come to Campion to give the commencement address 
entitled “The Courage of Enlightenment.” This was his last trip 
to Wisconsin. We have, furthermore, no record of any later 
formal address by the poet. ° 


* Joyce Kilmer, Tl, 121-25. 

5 Ibid., 127. 

® Kilmer and Campion, 9. 

‘Letter of J. J. Daly, S.J. to the Rev. W. S. Bowdern, S.J., Oct. 25, 1937, in sbid., 81. 
® Letter of John Bunker to the Rev. W. S. Bowdern, S.J., Sept. 8, 1937, sbid., 82. 

® Kilmer and Campion, 10, 52. 
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In August he requested a transfer to the famous “ Fighting 
Sixty-ninth”” of New York.*® In October, he wrote from Camp 
Mills: “I am Senior Statistical Representative of the 165 U. S. 
Infantry.”** The Sixty-ninth had become the 165th Infantry 
in the meantime. 

His next letter came from France. In it he promised to teach 
Father Daly two songs during his next trip to Campion, “The 
Boston Burglar,” and “Down in the Heart of the Gas-House 
District.” Settling into a more serious line of thought, he wrote: 
“The statistics aren’t dry—they’re wet—and red.” And also “I 
wrote a poem called ‘Rouge Bouquet.’ I'll ask Aline to send 
you a copy.” Later he mentions that he had been promoted to 
the position of sergeant and continued: “I'd rather be a Sergeant 


in the 69th, than a Lieutenant in any other regiment in the 
world.” * 


Three days later, in another long letter, he wrote: 


But one of these nights, I'll jump off the freight at Prairie du Chien, 
break a pane of glass in a basement window, and go to sleep in the 
Bishop's room. The Brother will be aghast next morning at discovering 
a ragged mustachioed shaven-headed soldier in such a place—lI’ll try to 
explain to him that I am an adopted alumnus of Campion—I'll probably 
use French in my excitement—and he will promptly shoot me. Then 
I'll spend two months in the Campion Infirmary, which is, I am told, a 
very nice place. 1% 


May 15 was the date of Kilmer’s last letter to Father Daly, in 
which he spoke of the famous chaplain of the Sixty-ninth, Father 
Duffy.** Kilmer was killed on July 30, 1918. 

Colonel William Donovan wrote of Kilmer: 


I knew him best through Father Duffy, who was chaplain of the 
regiment. I actually knew him when I was a Battalion Commander, 
and he was with me a few days preceding his death. 

He was Sergeant in the Regimental Intelligence Group. I was 
ordered to make an advance. He asked to be assigned to us as the 
attacking battalion. 

In that day's advance I watched him. I saw the way he went about 
his work; his earnestness; his devotion to duty. 

We advanced again the next day. In that advance my Adjutant was 


killed beside me. I took another Lieutenant in his place. He too 
was killed. 


10 Ibid., 10. 11 Joyce Kilmer, Il, 139. 
12 Ibid., 139-41. 1 Ibid., 143. 
14 Tbid., 144, 
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In these few days I had seen the quality of Kilmer, so I pressed 
him into service as my Adjutant and in all the next day he did a fine 
job. The following afternoon we went out on a reconaissance together. 
We had to crawl close to the ground. I suddenly found him missing. 
I went back to him, and he was dead. 15 


Some years later Father Pernin fell heir to a legacy. He 
arranged to set aside this money as a nucleus of a fund to be 
used in erecting a library in honor of the dead poet. Many addi- 
tions were made by the family friends and admirers of Kilmer. ** 
Then, too, the library plans were favored by the presence at 
Campion of a large number of books, collected over the years, 
since first John Lawler gave 2,000 volumes to St. John’s, the 
forerunner of Campion. ** 

Years went by; Father Daly was transferred from Prairie du 
Chien, and Father Pernin died. Campion’s College department 
closed in 1925, so that the entire plant, which had seen the 
erection of a new chapel building in 1922, could be turned into 
a residential high school. 

Finally, during the presidency of the Rev. P. A. Brooks, S.J., 
and the principalship of the Rev. J. C. Friedl, S.J., a new gym- 
nasium was built. This left the old gymnasium empty—a fine 
place for the memorial library. Just after the opening of the 
gymnasium, Father Brooks was called to be superior of all the 
Jesuits in the Missouri Province. The Rev. William S. Bowdern, 
S.J., principal of St. Louis University High School, St. Louis, suc- 
ceeded him. He completed the library and made preparations 
for the dedicatory celebration, which took place October 31, 1937. 

Two members of Kilmer’s family took part in the ceremonies: 
Christopher, Joyce’s son, and Deborah, a daughter, a Benedictine 
nun of Bismarck, North Dakota. The chief speakers were the 
Rev. Cornelius Shyne, S.J., a personal friend of Kilmer, and the 
Rev. W. J. McGucken, prefect-general of studies of the Midwestern 
Jesuits. Other noted guests were Father Brooks, the former presi- 


15 Letter of Colonel Donovan on the occasion of the dedication, in Kilmer and Cam- 
pion, 84. 

16 Cedar Rapids, lowa, Gazette-Republic, Oct. 27, 1937. 

1 Prairie du Chien Courier, May 25, 1880. 
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dent, and the Rev. R. C. McCarthy, S.J., president of Marquette 
University. ** 

The library, with Miss Reba Smart of Wisconsin Rapids in 
charge, contains 25,000 volumes. It is designed to serve not 
only the students and faculty of Campion, but also those Jesuit 
teachers who attend the summer session which averages 100 
students. 

It might surprise some that a gymnasium could make so fine 
a library. To one who sees the library today—which occupies 
part of Campion Hall—the question arises: “How could this 
ever have been a gym?” For the room seems built for the present 
purpose. About 50 feet wide and 120 feet long, it has rows 
of square pillars, about 10 feet from each wall, just outside 
what had been the basketball playing floor. Upholstered chairs 
stand between the pillars, study tables fill the former playing 
floor, and open shelves containing books line the walls. The 
shelves on the mezzanine floor contain governmental documents, 
bound volumes of magazines, and those books which are reserved 
for faculty members. 

A display case of Kilmer mementos includes the forty-eight 
letters he wrote to Father Daly, his official identification medal, 
his notebook in which appears the original copy of the poem, 
“Rouge Bouquet,” his glasses, and bound volumes of all of his 
and his wife’s works. One of Mrs. Kilmer’s books bears her auto- 
gtaph and the words: “For the library at Campion, which is, 
I believe, of all memorials the one Joyce would have loved best.” *® 

Some rare old volumes are included: ten books which were 
printed in the sixteenth century in Germany, Italy, and the Low 
Countries; an unusual book, undated, from the island of Sumatra, 
written in the Battak language on pieces of bark, and stitched 
together in such a manner as to form a continuous page, which is 
folded together like a pocket map. One of the faculty noticed 
this particular book in a barrel of junk. How it got there no 


one knew, but university experts have identified it as authentic. *° 
18 Kilmer and Campion, 58-59. 


19 Ibid., 87. 
* Ibid., 88, 93; Prairie du Chien Crawford County Press, Nov. 18, 1937. 
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Although some thought the Kilmer Library at Campion to be 
the first permanent memorial to the young poet, investigation 
found others: the new wing of the Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Suffern, New York; a school in Chicago; an elm tree in Central 
Park; a square in Brooklyn; and a hotel in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

That Americans appreciated Campion’s memorial to Kilmer 
can be seen from the numerous newspaper accounts of the dedica- 
tion which appeared in almost every Wisconsin paper and in the 
papers of half the states in the Union. A scrapbook, containing 
300 notices of the dedication, is kept at Joyce Kilmer Library. 














Stephen H. Long and the Naming 
of Wisconsin* 


By ALICE E. SMITH 


EN the state of Illinois was created in 1818, all the 
remaining unorganized part of the old Northwest Terri- 
tory to the north was added to Michigan Territory, which 

had been in existence since 1805. It was generally understood 
that the name “ Michigan” would be permanently applied to the 
area east of the lake of that name, but for the next eighteen years 
there seemed to be great uncertainty as to what name to give to 
the area between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River, the 
last of the projected five states. 

James Duane Doty, the indefatigable promoter of a thousand 
schemes for the advancement of the territory west of Lake Michi- 
gan, is generally credited with having been the first to suggest 
that it be named “ Wiskonsin” in one of his several unsuccessful 
attempts to secure congressional action on the matter of establish- 
ing a separate government unit there.* An examination of early 
maps of the area shows, however, that the name “ Wisconsin” 
had been applied in print to the fifth “state” of the Northwest 
Territory five years before the so-called “Doty proposal,” and 
eighteen years before the territory of Wisconsin was established. 
Moreover, a study of these maps shows the application of the name 
to have been made by an army officer who visited the region 
before Doty left New York State to make his home in the West. 


* This article was the result of a search made by Miss Smith, curator of the Society’s 
Manuscript Division, to determine whether a certain map offered for sale to the Society 
was actually “the first one published with the name ‘Wisconsin.’ ” 

1Reuben G. Thwaites in an article in the Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 
11:464 (1888), writes, ‘In 1827, we find the judge willing to call the proposed new 
Territory ‘Wiskonsin,’ in honor of its principal river.’’ Neither Doty’s original notes, 
which Thwaites cites as his authority for his statements about Doty’s part in establishing 
the territory, nor the published version of them edited by Thwaites in the Collections, 
13:220-46 (1895), substantiate this statement. It has been widely quoted. 
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In 1822 Carey and Lea, the reputable Philadelphia publishing 
firm, issued the first edition of their American Atlas. Plate 35 
in the atlas, a map of “Arkansa Territory” and the region to the 
north, drawn by S. H. Long, shows the Wisconsin region labeled 
“ Wisconsan annexed to Michigan.” Plate 36 in the atlas, a map 
of Michigan Territory, drawn by J. Finlayson, shows as much 
of the section west of the lake as is included on the map, labeled 
“Wisconsin or North West Territory.” In the preface, dated 
June 21, 1822, the publishers give credit to Major Stephen H. 
Long for the use of his manuscript map of the Western territory 
in the preparation of their atlas. 

At the same time that Carey and Lea were issuing the first 
edition of their atlas they had in press Dr. Edwin James’s Account 
of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains Per- 
formed in the Years 1819 and ’20 ... under the Command of 
Major Stephen H. Long, a two-volume publication with an ac- 
companying atlas. The two-volume account bears the date 1823, 
the accompanying atlas, 1822, and in the latter the map of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River, drawn by S. H. Long, 
shows “Wisconsan annexed to Michigan,” and south of Lake 
Superior, prominently marked, the “Wisconsan Hills.” 

Whichever of the two atlases was first issued from the press 
of Carey and Lea in 1822, each containing a map drawn by 
Long showing “Wisconsan annexed to Michigan,” undoubtedly 
bears the honor of being the first to show the name applied to 
this state, and the designation “Wisconsin” shown on Plate 36 
of the American Atlas, perhaps an error in spelling, was prob- 
ably the first appearance of the spelling finally adopted. 

The Treaty of Ghent between Britain and the United States 
in 1815 marked the beginning of military occupation of the area 
west of Lake Michigan. Forts were built and garrisons estab- 
lished at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien in 1816. The same 
summer Secretary of War Crawford issued instructions to Major 
Stephen H. Long, a topographical engineer, to proceed to the latter 
place to aid in planning and constructing fortifications on the 
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frontier. He was also instructed to observe the topography of 
the country and on his return to present a detailed report of his 
observations and conclusions. * 

Major Long left Washington for St. Louis early in 1817, and 
about the first of June started up the Mississippi in a six-oared 
skiff, taking nearly a month to reach Fort Crawford at Prairie 
du Chien. From that point he made a side excursion up the 
Wisconsin River to the portage and back, recording his obser- 
vations on the way. He continued his trip up the Mississippi to 
St. Anthony Falls, and then descended the river to St. Louis. * 
It was on this trip that he first saw the Wisconsin River and 
apparently was so impressed that when an opportunity was found, 
he applied its name to the so-far unnamed Northwest Territory. * 

Major Long seems to have kept a day-by-day record of his 
expedition. This record was used by William H. Keating, who 
accompanied a later expedition led by Long, and who frequently 
referred to it in the published narrative. It is probably the 
second section of this journal that is owned by the Minnesota 
Historical Society and was published by it in Volume 2 of its 
Collections. Long recorded therein the continuation of his trip 
from Prairie du Chien to St. Anthony Falls and back to St. Louis. 
Unfortunately, no trace can be found of the first section of this 
journal, in which he must have noted his trip up the Wisconsin 
River to the portage and back to Prairie du Chien.° 

The official report, based on this day-by-day journal, which 
Long presumably prepared and submitted to the War Depart- 
ment in accordance with instructions, has not been located.* The 


2 John Spencer Bassett, ed., Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (7 vols., Washington, 
1926-35), 2:281, 335. 

* This information is found in a printed biographical sketch of Long in the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, an excerpt of pages 477-502 of a volume unidentified except for the 
running head, ‘Sketches of Eminent Americans.” 

*The river itself had never been known to white men by any other name. Father Mar- 
quette, who has left the earliest record of a visit to the region, in 1673, noted that his 
Indian guides told him it was named the ‘‘Meskousing’’ River. In Reuben G. Thwaites, 
ed., The Jesust Relations and Allied Documents (73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901), 59:107. 

5'Dr. Edwin James, who had retired to Burlington, Iowa, presented the second section 
of Long’s journal to the Minnesota Historical Society in 1860. At about the same time 
he ordered all the remainder of his papers destroyed. He died in 1861. Annals of lowa, 
3d series, 8:292 (January, 1908). 

a from the National Archives, March 17, 1942, in the Wisconsin Historical Soci- 
ety files, 
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report was never published, perhaps because his assignment had 
aroused the wrath of General Andrew Jackson and had drawn 
the whole Department of War and President James Monroe into 
a controversy. Jackson was at that time living at Nashville, 
enjoying the laurels won at New Orleans, but still in command 
of the Southern Division of the army. He resented the appoint- 
ment of Major Long, one of his officers, to duty outside the 
division and ordered his men to ignore all future instructions that 
did not come directly from him. It was some time before Presi- 
dent Monroe succeeded in placating all the warring factions. ‘ 

In 1819 Major Long was commissioned to lead an exploring 
trip to the Rocky Mountains. Dr. Edwin James prepared a 
narrative of the trip for publication, and Long drew maps to 
accompany it. It was on one of these maps that Long labeled 
the region west of Lake Michigan “Wisconsan.” In the pub- 
lished account of still another expedition made by Long, this 
time to the sources of the St. Peter’s River and north to Lake 
Winnipeg in 1823, he speaks of the magnitude and importance 
of the “ Wisconsan River” and mentions the “ Wisconsan Hills” 
in which, he says, it finds its source. 

To Major Long, then, is due the credit for the first use of the 
name that was finally given to this territory and state. Cartog- 
raphers, particularly European ones, adopted the name and con- 
tinued its use. A London edition of the James Account, published 
in 1823 in three volumes, has as a frontispiece a map showing 
“Wisconsan annexed to Michigan.” Editions of the Carey and 
Lea American Atlas were issued in America in 1823 and 1827, 
continuing the same two plates with the contradictory spellings 
shown in the 1822 edition. Plate 36 of the atlas was re- 
published in England in 1823 and in France in 1825 and was 
copied in Germany in 1828.° The name “Wisconsan” was 
applied to this area in editions of the Samuel Butler atlas issued 
in England in 1825, 1828, and 1829. 


‘Bassett in introduction to Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 2:xi-xii. Correspond- 
ence concerning the controversy is found on pages 273-349, passim. 
8 Louis C. Karpinski, Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan (Lansing, 1931), 12. 
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John Farmer of Detroit, who published a map of the “ Terri- 
tories of Michigan and Ouisconsin” in 1830, may have been 
following the name used by other mapmakers, or he may have 
been reflecting local usage. Farmer noted on his map that it 
was expected that a new territory to be named “Ouisconsin” 
would soon be set off from Michigan Territory. A bill to that 
effect had passed the lower house of Congress in 1829, but with 
the proposed title of “ Huron Territory.” In 1832 when a similar 
bill was under consideration, there was some discussion on the 
choice of a name. The chairman of the committee on territories 
explained that “Wisconsin” had been substituted for “Huron” 
in conformity with the wishes of the inhabitants, suggested to 
them, no doubt, by the name of the river. The territory was 
created with that name and spelling on April 20, 1836.° Nine 
years later the Wisconsin Territorial Legislature by a joint reso- 
lution on “proper orthography” ended all controversies regarding 
the official spelling of “ Wisconsin.” *° 


® United States Statutes at Large, 1836-45, 5:10. 
10 Wisconsin Territorial Laws, 1845, p. 121. 








The Founding of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin * 


By PETER LEO JOHNSON 


E MAY suppose that at all times groups of men banded 

together to promote interests related to literature, history, 

science, religion, the professions, and the arts. Perhaps 
the best known is the French Academy which, with its Institutes, 
offers an outlet for expressing most of the cultural values in 
human society. 

Learned societies have ever provided for what may be called 
graduate work or its accessories. Besides uniting men of kindred 
tastes and interests, these societies act as a sort of supreme court 
for good taste, both the intellectual and ethical. They are a 
clearinghouse for the weighing and exchange of ideas, and a 
rallying center for affiliated societies. 

Quite in order with the new conception of politics and society 
introduced by the independence of the United States, learned 
societies lost some of their aristocratic or class monopoly. The 
consciousness of a need for keeping historical records in the 
United States was quickened by its independence. When the 


* The Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, faculty member of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Wisconsin, and a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, read this paper at the 
Founders’ Day Dinner of the Society, held at the Memorial Union in Madison, Jan. 30, 1942. 

This paper is based on the Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, particularly Vol. 1 
(reprint), and on Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., State Historical Society of Wisconsin... 
Memorial Volume (Madison, 1901). 

Lyman C. Draper wrote the first full account of the founding of the Society in Addresses 
of Hon. I. A. Lapham, LL.D., and Hon. Edward Salomon, at the Dedication of the Rooms in 
the South Wing of the Capitol for the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Wednesday 
Evening, January 24, 1866 (Madison, Wis. 1866), 21-29. His account makes it clear 
that the Society was founded between Oct. 14 and 25, 1846, and that the reorganization 
of Jan. 29-30, 1849, was different in no essential way from the previous organization. 
The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, from this time forward, therefore, will 
use 1846 as its date of origin instead of 1849 as it has previously done.—EDITOR. 
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LYMAN COPELAND DRAPER (1815-1891) 


The true builder of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, whose 
destinies he directed from 1854 to 1886. This portrait was painted for the 
Society by J. C. Marine at Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1868. 
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colonies were a part of the Old Country, they were content to 
leave local history and its documents lie unknown; but as soon 
as they became independent, their history, culture, and science 
assumed a new and real meaning. 

So it came about that beginning with the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society in 1791, in the various states societies were formed 
for the collection, preservation, study, and publication of their 
historical treasures. To indicate the importance of a start it is 
only needful to imagine how many treasures were lost to Massa- 
chusetts and to us because no one formed a historical society in 
1640. Massachusetts waited 150 years before launching its his- 
torical society. With this observation in mind, Wisconsin was 
fortunate indeed because its statehood and historical society started 
out together. In 1849, when the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
began its organized career, it was about the twentieth on the 
list of state societies that had been established. 

Like most societies, the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY went 
through a stage of wishful thinking before it took on reality. It 
was in the fall of 1845 that Richard H. Magoon, surveyor, lawyer, 
and early settler, in Lafayette County, suggested to Chauncey C. 
Britt, editor of the Mineral Point Democrat, the advisability of 
a historical society in order “to collect from the pioneers then 
alive, such facts in regard to the early history of Wisconsin as 
they might possess, as well as to treasure up those concerning 
the future.” 

Thereupon, in an article in his newspaper, under date of Octo- 
ber 22, 1845, Editor Britt seconded the motion of Magoon and re- 
quested his fellow editors of the press “to keep the ball in motion 
until the object is attained.” In its issue of October 28, 1845, 
the Madison Argus fell in with the idea, and soon all the papers 
in the territory responded to the suggestion. Mineral Point be- 
came a focal point for the project, too, because of its advocacy 
by General William R. Smith, a pioneer lawyer of that place. 

According to its proponents the success of the venture would 
depend a great deal upon the territorial legislature. Nothing 
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happened, however, to effect an organization of the society at 
the brief session of the legislature in the beginning of 1846. 
More hope for realizing the idea lay in the forthcoming session, 
scheduled for the fall of 1846. 

In September, 1846, Mr. Britt, now connected with the Mil- 
waukee Courier, took up the cause with redoubled vigor. He 
advised his readers that a meeting should be held to organize 
the historical society at the forthcoming constitutional convention. 
Several other papers, including the Madison Express, lined up 
with the Cowrier. 

On October 5, 1846, the first constitutional convention got under 
way in Madison. Sometime between October 14 and 25, two 
conferences were held for the purpose of promoting and organiz- 
ing a historical society. The room of Judge Thomas P. Burnett 
of Grant County, in the American House, was the scene of the 
first gathering which was called by Judge Burnett. The attend- 
ance, a few invited delegates to the constitutional convention, 
listened to a talk by the judge and thereupon determined to 
organize a historical society. 

The second and more formal gathering convened in the library 
of the old capitol. A. Hyatt Smith of Janesville was chairman 
of this meeting at which a society was started. Smith was chosen 
president, and the other officers elected were: vice-presidents, 
Judge Burnett and Governor Doty; treasurer, E. M. Williamson, 
Madison; and secretary, Thomas W. Sutherland, Dane County. 
Business transacted involved the adoption of a constitution pro- 
viding for life and active members and the choice of Governor 
Doty as orator for the next annual meeting. 

When January, 1847, rolled around, the infant Society met and 
chose new officers. These were: president, Morgan L. Martin of 
Green Bay, while Messrs. Williamson and Sutherland were re- 
elected treasurer and secretary. Governor Doty failed on this 
occasion to deliver his scheduled address, and the new president 
did not make the address he had been invited to give. No records 
were kept, and no money was paid into the treasury. 
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Some sort of atrophy afflicted the incipient Society. This is 
made clear by its lack of progress and the absence of any perform- 
ance of official duties throughout 1847 and 1848. Especially 
ominous was the attendance, less than a dozen, at the meeting in 
January, 1848. Though a new president, General William R. 
Smith of Iowa County, wielded the gavel at this time, it may 
be recorded that when he sounded it for adjournment, it marked 
the near-demise of the first phase in the organized existence of 
the Society. 

Some close student of affairs may rise to affirm that up to 1849 
the Society had two phases, the first and more important one be- 
ing the time of 1845-46, prior to organization, when its loco- 
motor idea was launched; and the second one, running from 
late 1846 to 1849, when the idea was realized, though indeed 
rather shakily. Perhaps the drawback to organized life was the 
lack of a full-time manager. At the time, the old saw about 
“everybody’s business is nobody’s business” seems to diagnose 
the still-life of the organization. 

The next, or third, phase in organized life, may be listed as 
the revival of the Society in the beginning of 1849. Two meet- 
ings were held on January 29 and 30, 1849, respectively, to put 
the Society together. At the time its previous organization was 
ignored. The first real evidence of a realization that some 
technique was needed appears in the written record, which thence- 
forth became the norm of the Society. 

On the twenty-ninth of January, 1849, several citizens, to- 
gether with a few legislators, met in the American House to 
consider the project of forming a state historical society. This 
was a sort of trial balloon for a decisive meeting scheduled for 
the next evening, January 30, 1849, in the senate chamber. It 
may well be that the spur to new life was furnished by the spell 
of recent statehood. The conference on January 29 called John 
Y. Smith, Dane County, to the chair and E. M. Williamson, also 
of Dane County, was appointed secretary. Business transacted 
included a speech by Eleazer Root of Waukesha, first superin- 
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tendent of schools for Wisconsin, who outlined the aims of the 
meeting; the appointment of Mr. Root and George Reed of 
Waukesha to draft a constitution and to send out a call for a 
definite meeting; the selection of Governor Nelson Dewey as 
president of the Society; and the decision to convene on the 
evening of the next day. 

Accordingly on the evening of January 30, 1849, a well- 
attended meeting got under way at which the HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN was organized. At the time the temporary officers 
were Eleazer Root, chairman, and General Smith, secretary. A 
new committee was appointed to draft a constitution, composed 
of George Reed, John Y. Smith, and Increase A. Lapham of 
Milwaukee. This group was able to submit at once a brief and 
simple document, which was adopted unanimously. Governor 
Dewey became president ex officio as provided by the constitution. 
There were vice-presidents aplenty, it having been decided that 
each county should furnish one. Lapham became corresponding 
secretary, and other officers were: recording secretary, the Rev. 
Charles Lord, Dane County; treasurer, E. M. Williamson; executive 
committee, John Catlin, Beriah Brown, and Alexander Botkin, all 
of Dane County. Other business embraced an invitation to Gen- 
eral Smith to make the next annual address; and a significant 
resolution, proposed by Mr. Lapham, and then adopted, which 
reads: “That the surveyors throughout this state be requested to 
furnish the Society with sketches from actual measurements of 
the ancient mounds and artificial earth-works in their vicinity.” 
This resolution, together with Section 2 of the first constitution, 
presents an idea of the practical objectives of the Society at the 
time. Section 2 reads in part: “to preserve the materials for 
a complete history of Wisconsin embracing the antiquities, and 
the history of the Indian tribes.” 

The new Society entered a five-year phase, its third, which 
indeed permitted listening to the annual orations, which were 
printed as pamphlets and distributed to a dozen or so learned 
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societies. Beyond these verbal outbursts and the assemblying of 
about fifty books, mainly of a politically official nature, the Society 
did nothing of importance. It is interesting to note that at the first 
annual address in 1850 the judges of the supreme court and the 
university regents attended as invited guests. 

The Society has been traced through 1845-53, in which it went 
through three stages, two of which represent efforts at organi- 
zation. ‘The last one described, for 1849-53, though livelier than 
the second, 1846-48, was bound to languish because there was 
no paid secretary responsible for its proper functioning. 

This condition was due to receive adequate attention in what 
may be called the fourth age of the Society. Besides, in 1853 
the Society received a charter and on the eighteenth of January, 
1854, members accepted a new constitution under the charter. 
On the latter date Lyman Copeland Draper was chosen corre- 
sponding secretary. Recently come from Philadelphia, upon the 
suggestion of Judge Charles H. Larrabee of Horicon, Mr. Draper 
enjoyed the reputation of being a first-rate collector of Western 
Americana. Under the charter and new constitution, the first 
appropriation of $500 was received from the state in February, 
1854; but because of the appointment of Mr. Draper, the be- 
ginning of the Society as we know it today may be fixed on 
the eighteenth of January, 1854. 

Mr. Draper spent himself and his talents to such good purpose 
that when he resigned in 1886, among other monuments, he left 
the library of the Society with its large collection of books and 
newspaper files hardly rivaled among American historical societies. 

The objective of a society, clearly set forth, may be the corner- 
stone of its foundation. For the STATE HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN we must turn again to January 18, 1854, to 
discover its foundation stone in Article 1 of its constitution. It 
reads: 


This Association shall be styled “The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin.” The object of the Society shall be to collect, embody, 
arrange and preserve in authentic form a library of books, pamphlets, 
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maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, paintings, statuary, and other materials 
illustrative of the history of the State, to rescue from oblivion the 
memory of its early pioneers and to obtain and preserve narratives of 
their exploits, perils and hardy adventures; to exhibit faithfully the 
antiquities and the past and present condition and resources of Wis- 
consin, and may take proper steps, to promote the study of History 
by lectures, and to diffuse and publish information relating to the 
description and history of the State. 


We may again tonight subscribe to the confident conviction 
regarding the vitality of the Society, expressed in 1901, that though 
the stones of its great library building may crumble, the Society 
will carry on. 
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PRACTICING MEDICINE IN MADISON, 1855-57 
Alexander Schue’s Letters to Robert Peter* 


Edited by F. GARVIN DAVENPORT and 
KATYE LoU DAVENPORT 


ERHAPS no young immigrant had better prospects for fame 
and fortune in his adopted country than Alexander Schue 
(1821-57). In his native Germany he had not only re- 

ceived a thorough general education, but he had studied under 
Justus Von Liebig (1803-73), one of the eminent chemists of 
the nineteenth century." When he arrived in Lexington, Kentucky, 
in the late forties,? Schue decided to continue his scientific studies 
at Transylvania University where he “graduated in medicine” * 
about 1850 but remained another year for postgraduate work. 
While at Transylvania, Schue became intimately associated with 
the well-known chemist, Dr. Robert Peter,* and apparently he 
apprenticed himself to Peter in order that he might become more 
familiar with English scientific nomenclature.° 

In the early fifties, Dr. Schue began to practice medicine in 
Shelbyville, Kentucky. At the same time he taught chemistry at 
Shelby College, an institution that was located in the same town. 
Before long, however, the Know-nothings, who were strongly 
entrenched in nearby Louisville, discovered that the young German 
doctor had failed to take out citizenship papers. Schue withstood 

* Those who attended the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at 
Lexington, Kentucky, on May 7-9, 1942, enjoyed Dr. Davenport’s paper on ‘Colorful 
Characters from Transylvania’s Past’ and probably met charming Mrs. Davenport also. 
Dr. Davenport is chairman of the History department of historic Transylvania College. 

1 Robert Peter to Lyman C. Draper, Lexington, Sept. 17, 1855, Draper MSS, 32CC37, 
in Wisconsin Historical Society Library. T. F. Johnson to Robert Peter, Georgetown, Ky., 
Sept. 29, 1849, Robert Peter Collection, Transylvania College Library. 

? Probably in 1849. 

* Robert Peter to Lyman C. Draper, Lexington, Sept. 17, 1855. 

*Peter (1805-94) was professor of chemistry at Transylvania, and well known for his 


chemical analyses of soils. 


*G. C. Schaeffer to Robert Peter, Washington, D.C., May 19, 1853, Robert Peter Col- 
lection. 
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the persecution as long as possible, but in 1855 public sentiment 
in Shelbyville was so hostile that his practice was ruined and 
he was forced to leave. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, where he was a total stranger, Schue 
started to rebuild his professional career and within two years 
he was well established as a physician and surgeon. He was 
instrumental in reorganizing the Wisconsin Central Medical As- 
sociation in 1856, and he gave strong support to the embryonic 
Medical department in the University of Wisconsin. At the time 
of his death, October 8, 1857, he was superintendent of a private 
hospital called Lake Side Retreat, which was located on the south 
shore of Lake Monona.° 

The following letters were written by Schue from Madison to 
his friend and teacher, Robert Peter. They are presented with 
the belief that they will be of interest to the social historian. 


Madison Wis. October 1st 1855 
Dear Doctor! 

I arrived here safely on Friday night after a journey of only two 
days from Louisville. The trip was rather severe both for my wife 
& my little boy, but they stood it very well and after all suffered 
less than I did myself because on the day after my arrival I was 
seized with a regular fever fit & had one spell of it “secundum 
artem.{”} This accident is in my opinion exclusively owing to the 
Maine Law" & the fever Miasma both raging to a fearful extent in Inda. 

I called this evening on Mr Draper and found a remarkably affable 
& well bred gentleman in him.* He recd me kindly and like a 
business man entered at once upon “the point” in his conversation 
& gave me a good many practical hints and suggestions which will 
be likely to prove useful to me in future. I felt so much encouraged 
by his kind and winning manner that I entrusted also the other 
letter to his “discrete” use and I think he is the very man to do 
that in good taste. 

® Printed advertisement signed A. Schue, M.D., Robert Peter Collection; W. L. Green 
to Robert Peter, Madison City, Wis., Oct. 12, 1857, #bid; Annie A. Nunns to the editors, 
Madison, April 1, 1940. 

™ Probably a semihumorous reference to Indiana temperance advocates who would not 
use whiskey for medicinal purposes. For this opinion the editors are indebted to Professor 


William O. Lynch of Indiana University. 
S Lyman C. Draper, corresponding secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
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I embrace this opportunity to express both to you and to our friend 
E. D. my sincere and affectionate thanks for your kind letters and 
warm recommendations.® I hope I shall at all times be found worthy 
of the opinions which you so generously express in my behalf. 

It is difficult here to find houses for rent & board is enormously 
high. I think I shall at once buy me a lot and set an “Embrio” of 
a house upon it, one that may afterwards, when the times get better, 
develop itself into a full grown Domicile. It will be tide scraping 
with me for some time. I lost a good deal on my accounts in Shellby- 
ville (mostly on rich people who jewed me down more or less and 
finally paid me but in bad notes). I think however if I can sustain 
myself but a year or two here that my fortune is made. I will send 
you a little pamphlet containing the history & Prospects & Destiny 
of Madison with the hopes of pursuading you to direct your steps 
up this way instead of going to Keokuk. Or is there perhaps a 
Project on foot? Iowa I believe has yet no Medical University! At 
any rate pay us a visit when you do go west. 

I am constrained to close my chat—my wife has sent for me once 
or twice. 

Present my very best regards to your family and accept the same 
both for yourself & Dr Dudley. ?° 

from your sincere friend 


A. SCHUE !4 


Madison Wisc. Decbr 8th 1855 
After rain it is said follows sunshine & viza-versa. That is all 


right, and it is true that we have had most delightful weather for 
the last few days; but such a ferocious contest as there is at this 
moment raging out doors between hail snow wind & rain is out 
of all reason. Such rattling of shingles and banging of window 
shutters, such howling & whistling as there is around the corners 
this morning is dreadful to behold, but it makes a man chuckle in 
his sleeves when he can sit before a blazing fire and indulge in a 
fragrant Havanah, conscious that none of the natives will intrude 


® Ethelbert Dudley, a professor of surgery at Transylvania University. 

10 Benjamin W. Dudley (1785-1870) was a well-known Kentucky surgeon, who at 
this time was emeritus professor of surgery at Transylvania. Ethelbert Dudley, mentioned 
above, was his nephew. 

The Schue letters are printed as they appear in the original. In order to aid the 
reader, however, the punctuation was altered somewhat. Salutations and complimentary 
endings do not appear hereafter.—EDITOR. 
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upon him on such a morning. He involuntarily will open his bosom 
to the full sway of imagination & fancy. He will suffer his minds 
eye to dive into the enchanted fountain of old reminiscences—days 
and scenes long past by are lived over again, old associations revive, 
old feelings rekindled—and a desire is awakened to give expression 
to the thoughts & sentiments that dwell ever active between con- 
genial souls. I count it among my greatest pleasures to devote such 
an hour to my friends. I feel for the time nearer to them, and it 
leaves—when my letters are finished—a gratifying feeling within me 
as though I had myself received renewed expressions of friendship 
& love. 

If I have not writen to you sooner and thanked you for the “ hand- 
some” present which you enclosed to me in your last letter, it was 
because the claims of my family & my business in my new position 
were too various and too pressing to allow me of a quiet hour in 
which I could execute it. Mr Draper to whom I showed your Photo- 
graph yesterday thought you were a very handsome man. I told him 
that you were such an exceedingly modest man, that if I were to 
repeat that remark to you, you would blush. But pardon me for 
that bit of gossip, and accept my heartfelt thanks for that likeness. 
The countenance, I think, is very good & correct and will serve to 
bring you still more vividly to my minds eye than mere recollection 
of your features could do it. I wish I had Dr. Dudleys also.%? I 
gave Mr Draper that memorial of yours with the conjectured geol. 
map of Kentucky.** He asked me for it & I could not refuse it 
although it was the only copy I had. I will thank you for another 
one, if you have one to spare. 

The historical society has prepared a History of our state, ** of 
which the first & 3rd volume are being printed now (including its 
geology & nat. History). These together with a geol. map by I. A. 
Lapham ** I will send you as soon as they are out. Dr Percival has 
superceeded Mr Daniels as the State Geologist who was found by 


12 Schue frequently ignored the apostrophe. No doubt the reference is to Benjamin 
Dudley since Schue was more informal when he mentioned the younger Dudley. 

18 Probably Peter’s petition to the Kentucky Legislature asking for a geological survey. 
The petition was acted on favorably in 1854 and Peter was appointed state chemist. 

14 Meaning, of course, Wisconsin. 

5 Increase Allen Lapham (1811-75), the naturalist, made a geological map of Wiscon- 
sin in 1855. In 1873 he was appointed chief geologist of Wisconsin. 
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the last Legislature “laking in the requisite experience for his high 
trust.”*® Percival is in town now, and I am to make his acquaint- 
ance probably this evening. Is there no report published yet by 
Dr Owen? ** 

From those books which I shall send you, you can draw the best 
information in regard to everything relating to our state: character 
& value of land, state of manufactures, arts, & agriculture, business 
prospects, etc., etc. I hope it will give you full satisfaction. 

Of our society I can say as yet but little, except that it is in a 
primitive condition like in all new & rapidly growing places. Although 
a considerable of our community enjoy or have enjoyed the privileges 
of a refined life, yet every body seems so intently bent on the pursuit 
of his own fortune that people have very little else to spare for each 
other save such advances and civilities as their mutually dependent 
conditions demands. We have formed very few acquaintances so 
far and as we live comparatively speaking out of town we see or hear 
nothing of the affairs of others. I am myself so strictly devoted to 
my business that I never leave the office save for professional purposes. 

My business prospects are satisfactory, the amount of my income 
of last month being equal to the average amt. of the proceeds of my 
practice in Shelbyville. This I think is doing well enough for the 
first month. But the superior advantage here lies in the kind of 
practice that falls into my hands. I have already performed 2 or 3 
important surgical operations (Last Sunday for Example I operated 
a strangulated Hernia—Pat. doing well—this the 7th day) and have 
now several important and exceedingly interesting cases on hand. Of 
one thing though I must complain & justly; that is: of the lack of 
courtesy & attention among members of the Profession. I know 
as yet only one Physician here (except by sight) who was courteous 
enough to call on me. The cause of this rude treatment in the pro- 
fession lies in the mixed character of its members and the compar- 
atively low estimate in which society holds them; which gives equal 
standing to the quack & the charlatan, to the Homoeopathist & Hydro- 


16 James Gates Percival (1795-1856), poet and geologist. Edward Daniels later served 
with James Hall in New York. 

David Dale Owen (1807-60), the well-known geologist, who directed a number of 
Surveys. Schue’s question pertains to the Kentucky survey then in progress. Owen was 
appointed to direct this survey in 1854. 
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pathist with the scientific & phylosophic physician. The population 
here consisting largely of Yankees who are accepable to all isms ac. 
counts for this fact, deplorable as it is. Nor do I think that the 
Medical Department of the University,** which is to be organized 
shortly (Jan 1st 56) will exert a decided influence upon this state 
of affairs, most of the Professors thus far appointed being men of 
small merits and no reputation. Dr Castleman—a native of Shelby 
Co Ky—who has appropriated the chair of theory & practice to 
himself is gone to Kentucky as I understand to get Professors for the 
3 vacant chairs to wit: that of Anatomy, of Surgery, & Med. Jurisprud- 
ence.’® I understand that there are many applications for these 
chairs. This mode of pushing forward being contrary to my sense of 
propriety and decency I am of course “out of the ring,” although | 
must confess that under other circumstances I would have liked to 
hold a chair, thus extending my influence & enhansing my position. 
However “tempores mutantur.” 

But I am afraid I weary you with my loquacity. This epistel has 
grown Voluminous beyond the bounds of Politeness. I hope you 
retaliate soon and inflict a still longer one upon me. 

My wife & Boy are very well. Present my kindest regards to Dr 
D. (to whom I shall write shortly) and to your family and accept 
the same for yourself from 


Madison Wisc. Febr 23d 1856 

I hope you accept my appology for not answering your very inter- 
esting & welcome letter of the 7th ultimo ere now. The reason of 
it is, to tell you the plain truth, that for the last two months | 
have been in an unusually desponding condition of mind which | 
feared would give my letters too gloomy a tinge and have therefore 
postponed writing from day to day. I am fully aware how prone 
I am to lapse into and indulge in gloomy foreboadings whenever the 
energies of my mind & body are not called into full requisition & 
activity thus causing myself unnecessary pain and anguish (the result 
of a highly nervous & sensitive nature upon the proper control of 
which, I well know, much of my success in life will depend). Yet I 
can not help it. As soon as I am deprived of the opportunity of 


8 The University of Wisconsin. 19 Alfred Castleman, 1808-77. 
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investing my labor and the forces active within me, they threaten to 
explode upon myself and I become extremly restless and dissatisfied. 
We have had an unusually healthy season here, and on that account 
have been oblidged to make extraordinary efforts towards support- 
ing my family. Thus I have gone out 20 & 25 miles over the prairies 
in an open sleigh or on a wood wagon at a tempr of 16-18 bel. F.*° 
to see a single patient, and then have taken my pay in potatoes, pork 
or wood. But I have paid dear for the whistle, for besides freezing 
my nose and ears I have also frozen the points of nearly all my 
fingers so that I am at present not able to feel the pulse except with 
one or two fingers. The tempr has mostly ranged from 12-22 b-F.”* 
The lowest degree reached here was —29. Provisions & wood have 
been enormously high and money scarce. Yet withal, human energy 
and industry have been stirring briskly during this time—they do not 
freeze as easily as mercury. For even during the extreme cold me- 
chanics have been vigorously at work, and a number of houses are 
being build here and finished every week. Since the last three days 
we have felt the first dawning of Spring—the weather was delightful 
—and our young folks & the pleasure loving have been diverting them- 
selves with scating & horse rasing on the lakes. The scene yesterday 
was a very gay one: there were over 100 sleighs, cutters, buggies, etc., 
on the lake. This ice is abt. 28 inches thick and as clear as crystal. 
Our Legislature is still in session and adds somewhat to the gaiety 
but much more to the raise in the prices of provision. No polit. 
topic of general interest except the Goubernatorial question of which 
you have doubtless seen accts in the newspapers. 

For the geol. report or synopsis and the Photographs of Dr D 
& Abs.*? accept my grateful acknowledgs. They are both very good 
likenesses, and Abs. features are much suggestive of pleasant remini- 
scences & associations as any bodys I know in Lexington. I had not 
thought of “Comboperation” ** ever since I left Lexgt. until I saw his 
likeness again. 

You did not say a word about your med. session, how many stu- 
dents & what prospects for the future.** It is not likely that the 


Meaning, no doubt, 16 to 18 degrees below zero. 

Twelve to 22 degrees below zero. 

* Absolom, the Negro janitor of the Medical department at Transylvania. The “ geol. 
report’’ was probably the first Kentucky geological report. 

* A word created by Absolom and which he used indiscriminately. 

** A reference to the winter session in the Medical department at Transylvania. 
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med. Dep. in our University will be organized this winter, perhaps 
never—the thing is too much mixed up with politics. Efforts are 
made to defeat every scheme of Castelmans that he sets on foot. 
Castelm is here at present to “belabor” the Legislature. I fear he 
will meet with slim success. The Geol. Rep. of Dr Percival is 
before the L.*° I will send you a copy as soon as out. I promised 
you the hist. of Wis. of which now 2 vol are out but I really think 
it is not worth the trouble of perusal (so poor an affair is it) before 
Mr Laphams contributions are inserted in it. ** 

Mrs S & my boy are very well and have suffered very little from 
the severity of the weather.*7 Present my sincere regards to your 
family, to Dr Dudley & accept the same for yourself. 


Madison Wis. Decbr. 17th 56 

Your “ provocative” of 21st inst came to hand in due season and 
proved, as you see, effective. Indeed the stimulus would have oper- 
ated before now had it not been for more pressing business that I 
was obliged to procrastinate from time to time. Accept my acknowl- 
edgments however for your kind letter and be assured that my long 
silence was caused by anything else rather than by indifference or 
forgetfulness. 

When I wrote you last (most a year ago) my spirits were rather 
more nipped than my fingers, and I concluded I would not write 
to any of my friends again until I could meet them with a more 
cheerful face. Thank God that time of probation has passed by, 
and I am now myself once more. Taking it all together, I am 
very well satisfied here. I have learned to adapt myself to our co- 
munity (which bye the bye differs in many essential points from 
a Kentucky one) and have learned to feel at home here. Our people 
do seem to “appreciate” me (as you are pleasd to express it) for 
I have indeed an excellent practice. I have entered a few months 
since into partnership with an American physician and have reason 
to look upon the result of that arrangement as entirely satisfactory. 
There is in general much good feeling manifest between the mem- 


5 The geological report of Dr. Percival is before the legislature. 

% See above, letter dated Dec. 8, 1855. 

27 Eliza Schue continued to live in Madison for several years after her husband’s death 
in 1857. 
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bers of the profession here, fostered as it undoubtably is through the 
agency of a medical society which was organized and called into 
existence by my efforts.?* Apropos! If you can favor us occasionally 
with some publications, address them to the Dane Co Med. Society. 
Our club is small but actuated by the right spirit. 

I believe I never wrote you that I had been appointed to the chair 
of the Institutes of Medicine in the Med. Dept. of the State Uni- 
versity. Although the faculty is fully organized, we have as yet made 
no afrangements for entering upon our duties, and it is not likely 
that we shall begin our lectures this winter. We are waiting for 
the Legislature, which convenes in January, to give us a sufficient 
appropriation in land to make the Department independent from 
the Balance of the University. Perhaps that we open in spring. The 
winter here seems to me an inauspicious time for lectures in many 
respects. We shall never have any Southern students here. The 
climate is too vigorus—the temptr for the last week has ranged 
from -10° to +10°. The ice on our lakes is some 2 feet thick and 
they are now a perfect thoroughfare for teams and freight wagons 
of all kinds. You might see there from 20-50 sleighs racing every 
day after dinner. Quite a gay scene. I hope your varied and still 
multiplying engagements will permit you of a resting spell next 
summer, which I beg you to fill up by a visit to our delightful town. 
It would affoard me infinite pleasure to welcome you here, and I 
shall be doubly gratified if you bring Miss Lettie along with you. *® 
My little house has ample room for both of you. My family has 
lately had an addition of a new member. Just 2 months ago I was 
presented with a young daughter (a sweet little girl, hearty and 
healthy) which completes my family circle—mother & child very well. 

With best regards to yourself & family 


{P.S.} To Dr. E.D. I beg to be especially remembered. *° I will 
thank you for a copy of your report, when issued from the press, and 
would read it with more interest if I had a geol. map with it. ** 

Write me soon again. 

* Here Schue is referring to the Dane County Medical Society. In the same year he 
was one of those who reorganized the Wisconsin Central Medical Association. 

2? Robert Peter’s daughter. 


* Ethelbert Dudley. See footnote 9. 
*1 A reference to one of the Kentucky geological reports. 
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Madison Wis. Febr 8th 1857 

I have scarcely had time since the receipt of your letter of Decbr 
28th to acknowledge and thank you for the Report of the Survey 
accompanying the letter.** The work is very tastily gotten up and 
does credit to the State as much as its contents do to their authors. ** 
What an amount of labor you have performed! and lecture twice a 
day besides? ** Well! you ought to reap the benefit for such exertions 
in some shape or other and you undoubtedly will—if you dont your 
children will. 

I have only had time to a very hasty perusal of the work but have 
seen enough of it to appreciate its value. By way of contrast I 
send you Dr. Percivals last (unfinished) Report of the Geology of 
this state.*° The first one however, is no better (of which I will 
also procure a copy & forward it to you). Dry, abstruse, learned 
and unpopular. His Geology of Con. is perfectly unreadable. ** 

A few days since I forwarded to you a view of Madison, which I 
hope you have recd uninjured. I trust you may find time to pay 
us a visit during the summer and take a look at our town. Maybe 
after that Survey is finished in Ky or the Legisl. withhold their ap- 
propriation for that Normal school,*’ that we can set you here to 
work to finish the Geol. Survey of our State and hold forth with 
your accustomed eloquence in the halls of our University. We shall 
not begin operations before next year. In a week or two I shall take 
the liberty of forwarding to you a number of circulars concerning 
the Med. Dept. of our Univ. for distribution among your students. 
We are bound to take the palm off of your southern Colleges sooner 
or later, because we can afford to offer the tuition entirely free: But 
we all agree now in the policy that whenever a vacancy occures (of 
which there will be at least two after the first year) that we will 
give the southern Gentlemen the preference in the invitation. We 
have determined upon a spring’ session both for the reason that we 
do not wish to interfere with your winter sessions and because the 

82 Ibid, 

%3 Schue’s enthusiasm was genuine. The Kentucky reports were well received by Amer- 
ican scientists including such prominent men as James D. Dana, J. Lawrence Smith, and 
Benjamin Silliman. 

% That is, at Transylvania. 

%5 Percival had died in 1856. 


36 A reference to Percival’s survey of Connecticut. 


87 At this time, Peter was interested in establishing a state supported normal school in 
Kentucky. 
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weather is so much more desirable. Here a specimen of our northern 
climate I Make the extract from my last Report to the Smithson Instit.** 


Febr/57 am Pm Pm Am Pm Pm Am Pm Pm 
7 2 9 7 2 9 7 2 9 

17 -11 -—7 -14 20 18 16 2 2 -20 -5 -4 

18 —24 -4 -18 21 -12 -8 -16 24 - 6 -4 -16 


19 | -20 4 16 22] -17 -10 -7 25 | -18 0 -2 
making an average tempts of 1114 below zero for a series of 9 days— 
at this moment the Thermon stands —4. 

The severity of the winter and the consequent wear and tear of 
my constitution have induced me to give up my private practice and 
to accept of the Med. Superintendence of a private Hospital, which 
was originally constructed for a hydropathic Institution but is now 
a regular Hospital. Enclosed I send you one of my circulars. The 
place is perfectly enchanting,*® my position an exceedingly pleasant 
one, and my salary about $1000 better than the proceeds of my former 
practice. This together with my salary from the state will place me 
in a few years above those interminable trials and pecuniary vexations, 
which I have been subject to all my life. 

My family are all very well and enjoy the uniform and genial 
temptr. of this large and spacious building, when the Therm. outside 
points 20 or 30 below zero, exceedingly well.*° By the by there are 
a number of Peat beds being discovered in this state, which in a 
measure compensates us for the absence of coal. Would you like a 
specimen of it? Per Adams Expr? 

In reference to your inquiries about that Land in Crawford co I 
can only say that if you are in possession of the title of it, and you 
will give me all the facts and dates about it, or will send me the 

%8In 1857 the Smithsonian Institution recognized twenty official ‘“‘weather observers”’ in 
as many towns scattered over the United States. At this time Schue was the observer 
at Madison. There were four instruments in use at this time: barometer, thermometer, 
psychrometer, and rain gauge. Eric Miller of the Weather Bureau at Madison reports 


that Schue made observations there for the last six months in 1856 and in the first five 
months of 1857. 


8° As stated in the introduction, this hospital was known as ‘Lake Side Retreat.”” The 
printed advertisement, or circular, that Schue mentioned, described the institution as being 
“delightfully situated on the South margin of Lake Menona, opposite and in full view of 
the City of Madison, and sufficiently removed from the Public Thoroughfare and Business 
Localities, to insure undisturbed quiet to the invalid. The Grounds, comprising about 50 
acres, are beautifully undulating, bordering the Lake for more than half a mile, covered 
with fine native oaks and shrubbery, and the scenery in the vicinity, embracing every variety 
rs Landscape, makes this the most enchanting and lovely retreat in the North-West.” See 
‘ootnote 6. 

“ The hospital was “‘heated throughout by steam, so that the temperature in each room 
can be regulated with the greatest facility, thus rendering the establishment especially suit- 
able for Winter Accommodation.” Ibid. 
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document, that I will obtain all the information concerning it for 
you. The land is undoubtably sold if you have not paid any taxes 
upon it, but can be reclaimed under the preemtion law. If you have 
got the title or Deed to it, send it to me and I will write you all 
about it. 

Present my kindest regards to your family and to Dr Dudley. 

I will be glad to hear from you soon. 


Madison Wis. March 26th 1857 

Yours of the 16th inst was recd a few days since. Thank you 
for the Interest and the friendship you bear towards me. So far so 
good! I hope I have chosen the best when I accepted the position 
I now hold. I have all my life endeavored to do just right and 
nothing else and I trust this will turn out to be so. Yet “Errare 
humanum est.” Nous verrons! 

I enclose you—or rather mail to your address—a specimen of our 
Wisconsin Peat. The first bed discovered extends over an area of * 
and is from 4 to 24% feet deep. I think there will be many more 
such beds discovered in the state ere long. When dry, it is heavyer 
than the Peat in Europe, presents a laminated structure, and shows 
both under the microscope & the naked Eye to be made up of husks, 
stems, fibres, and other vegetable remains together with sand and 
earthy matters. In the Grate it burns as lively as bituminous coal 
and makes quite a brilliant, blazing, & cheerful fire but it leaves a 
considerable slag, and when at all wet emits a strong odor of sulph 
Hydrogen and leaves a large amount of ashes. I think on the whole 
it will prove quite a discovery in our state. At any rate we hope 
to derive much benefit from it as the fuel is so scarce here ($4.00 
a cord of wood). Dr Percival had gone over that field repeatedly 
but had not seen the treasure that was hidden under his feet. 

You perceive from the enclosed slip that a continuance of the Geol. 
Survey has been ordered by “the People of Wisconsin represented in 
Senate and Assembly” and that the job has been entrusted to Prof. 
Hall of N.Y.** I am sorry you are too late for it, t but you see 


we are fast people here in this Great Northwest and put matters 
through with a rush. 


*I do not remember exactly the Extent of the field some 80 acres though I think 
or more. 

41 James Hall (1811-98) the well-known geologist. 

t although I do not know whether you ever wanted it. 
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In answer to your question as to apples, plums, grapes, etc., etc., 
I will send you a copy of our agricultural paper and will continue 
to send you one every month. I would have done so before, had I 
recollected your fondness for such pursuits. In Wis. all kind of 
fruit grows & ripens notwithstanding the thermom, down 30° below F. 

We are still driving across the lake to town although the snow 
is now gtadually disappearing from the mountains. Temptr this 
morning 26°F. The Ice on the Lakes was 34 inches thick this 
winter, and huge blocks have been sawn out of it to cool the Sherry 
Cobblers and strawberries, etc. I trust I may treat you to one yet 
sometime during the next summer. Are you going to Quebeck 
to the meeting of the Americ-Assoc? *? It is but a trifling distance 
from there to here, and if you will make it convenient to come by 
Madison I will go with you to Quebeck. 

But enough of this scribbling. Present my kind regards to your 
family and to Dr Dudley and believe me 


“ Probably the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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LAKE WINNEBAGO PIONEER STEAMBOAT 


HE SEPTEMBER, 1941, Magazine contained an article by 

W. A. Titus on “Early Navigation on Fox and Wolf 

Rivers and Lake Winnebago.” An interested reader, the 

Rev. Nicholas L. Gross of Appleton, thereupon sent the editor a 

newspaper clipping—bearing neither name nor date—relating to 

the first steamboat on Lake Winnebago, which throws additional 

light on the Titus sketch. The incomplete article, written in 1863 

or thereafter, is reprinted exactly as it appeared in the newspaper, 

though parts were mutilated, and some of the words were lost 
through hasty clipping. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE TIME WHEN CAPTAIN HOTALING AND His 
LITTLE STEAMER WERE FAMILIAR FEATURES—TRIBUTE 
TO A GOOD MAN 

From the Sunday Times 

The life of a sailor is often spiced with innumerable dangers, and 
none but those who have experienced the “wave and tempest” can 
appreciate the perilous service. 

Captain Peter Hotaling, the pioneer steamboatman and sailor of 
Fox river and Lake Winnebago, left the port of Buffalo in 1843 in 
the small unseaworthy steamboat Black Hawk for unknown waters 
of the far west. After many dangers Captain Hotaling arrived at 
Green Bay in safety with his boat, having been over three weeks 
making the voyage. George H. Mansur, of Neenah, was one of the 
passengers of this long voyage. While at Green Bay, Captain Hotal- 
ing heard glowing accounts of Lake Winnebago and the Fox and 
Wolf rivers, which he had never seen. A lock had been built at 
Depere for the use of navigation, it being the only dam and lock 
on the river at that time. 

Captain Hotaling left Green Bay with the Black Hawk with a crew 
of Frenchmen and Indians. The boat was hauled over Rapid-la- 
Croche, and proceeded to the foot of Great Kaukauna rapids. The 
machinery was taken out and placed on shore, and the boat hauled 
out on rollers cut from young trees in the timber at hand. The only 
power used was hand-spikes and levers in the hands of nearly a whole 
tribe of Indians. It was at this point that Captain Hotaling learned 
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that there were numerous rapids to pass before he could reach the 
waters of the lake, which determined him to look over the route to be 
passed before proceeding any further. He and Mr. Mansur traveled 
along the bank of the river to the lake, and thence along the north 
and east shore to Whitney's landing, Stockbridge. 

The many difficulties and expense of taking the boat up over 
the rapids, and the damage it would do her, caused him to abandon 
the undertaking for the season. He returned to Kaukauna and re- 
placed the machinery, launched his boat and returned to Green Bay, 
and made transient trips during the rest of the season. In the winter 
of 1844 Captain Hotaling built a new hull for the machinery of the 
Black Hawk, on the east shore of Lake Winnebago, at the mouth 
of Mill creek (known as Whitney’s landing, Stockbridge.) Daniel 
Whitney had built a saw mill [s#c} on this creek a short distance 
from the lake. The remains of the foundation of this first sawmill 
on Lake Winnebago can yet be seen. 

The Black Hawk, in 1844, was once more run to the foot of Kau- 
kauna rapids and stripped of her machinery, tackle and apparel and 
everything else portable, which was carried'on the shoulders of men 
around the rapids to be reshipped on Durham boats between the 
rapids. In this manner everything useful from the old Black Hawk 
was transported to the pioneer ship yard at the mouth of Mill creek. 
The machinery and other portions of the new boat had been brought 
there at great expense and labor. The new boat, when completed, 
was called the Manchester. She was about seventy-five feet long 
and thirteen feet beam, with side wheels, one engine and one boiler 
of 20-horse power, with a cabin abaft the shaft on the main deck. 
James Worden, part owner, acted as mate and deck hand, and after- 
wards became one of the most popular steamboat captains on the 
Mississippi river; and Enoch Brooks, a well known engineer, and now 
a resident of Oshkosh, was engineer, fireman, and made himself gener- 
ally useful in any capacity occasion required. The Manchester was 
welcomed with joy by the settlers as a great and important achieve- 


1Daniel Whitney’s lumbering interests fill many pages of early Wisconsin history. An 
episode in the recollections of Ebenezer Childs tells of Whitney's men erecting a camp 
on the upper Wisconsin River and going into the shingle-making business. Major David 
E. Twiggs at Fort Winnebago became incensed over the “trespassing’’ of the Whitney 
men on Indian lands. The result was the confiscation of a part of the shingles and the 
burning of the remainder. Childs says, ‘‘ Whitney lost not less than one thousand 
dollars by his shingle operation, and all through Twiggs’ malice.’’ For a full account, 
see Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 4:175-80 (1859) .—EDITOR. 
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ment, and they were justly proud of this successful undertaking. The 
Indians were nearly paralyzed with fear. They thought the “fire- 
canoe” an “evil-spirit” sent to destroy the fish in the waters of 
the lake. 

The Manchester would have been a poor substitute for a steam- 
boat at the present [ag}]e of improvement. Her machinery was poor 
in comparison with the steam power of to-day, and many stories were 
told of this pioneer steam craft. One of the tales told was that of 
a passenger fell overboard and had to swim two miles before he 
could overtake the boat. She had a spar standing on her bow, and 
whenever the wind was fair a square sail would be hoisted to 
help the speed of the boat. It would take weeks sometimes to 
make a trip around the lake. She was a fairweather boat, and her 
arrivals and departures were regulated by the weather. In the latter 
part of the summer she made a trip to Shawano and [back]} with 
supplies. 

She was the only steam craft on the [lake} up to 1850. In that 
year the Manchester was built over and called the Badger State. In 
1853 this boat was {wrecked} on the upper Wolf river, anu the 
W. A. Knapp was built from such parts as were saved from the 
wreck of the Badger State. In 1860 the W. A. Knapp was taken 
to the Mississippi river and .. . [t}here [sc], and in 1863 she under- 
took to [run} the blockade of island No. 10, was [captu]red by 
the union fleet and confiscated, having on board at the time a [great] 
quantity of quinine. The mer{chand]ise of the Fox and Wolf rivers 
up [to 184]}4 had to be freighted on Durham [boats} but the 
steamer Manchester, de[stroye}d their trade above Neenah after 
{that t}ime. 

{It is} hardly fair not to say a word in [praise} of a man who 
did so much to pro{mote t]he commerce of Northern Wisconsin 
as Captain Hotaling. His indom[itable} perseverance and enduring 
fortitude surmounted all obstacles that [appear ]ed in his way. Posses- 
sing a clear [head a}nd sound judgment, a skillful [naviga]}tor, a 
popular captain, social and [gracio}us in his manners [toward. . . .} 
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Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, 
1805-1836. Edited by WILLIAM WIRT BLUME, Professor of 
Law and of Legal Research, University of Michigan. {University 
of Michigan, Publications, Law, Vols. 1-6.} (University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1935-40, 6 vols. 1805-14, 
2 vols., pp. liv, 634; vi, 516. 1814-24, 2 vols., pp. xlviii, 756; vi, 
622. 1825-36, 2 vols., pp. liv, 612; vi, 484. $5.00 per volume; 
$25.00 for set.) 

The territory northwest of the Ohio River was held by France 
for about a century and a half, and by England for some twenty years. 
Finally the fortunes of war and of diplomacy gave it to the United 
States. Although at the outset it was claimed, in whole or in part, 
by four of the colonies, all governmental and judicial claims and most 
of the proprietary claims were finally surrendered to the United States 
of America—then under the confederation which lasted about twelve 
years and preceded our present national government. In 1787 by 
the ordinance for the government of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the River Ohio, a territory of the primitive type was 
set up, executive and judicial powers being in the hands of separate 
officers who combined to form the legislative department. 

The flood of land-hungry Americans that poured across the Appala- 
chians gave to Ohio a separate organization in 1800 and a claim 
to admission to the Union which was recognized in 1803. The rest 
of the Northwest Territory was made the territory of Indiana in 
1800. Then followed a shuffling, mixing, and rearranging of bound- 
aries, in the course of which Wisconsin, for instance, has in succession 
been part of the Northwest Territory, Indiana Territory, Illinois 
Territory, and Michigan Territory. Michigan, which Professor Blume 
has taken for his field, was a part of the Northwest Territory and 
of Indiana Territory. In 1805 the eastern part of the lower peninsula 
and the eastern tip of the upper peninsula together with the island 
of Michilimackinac was made the territory of Michigan. At one time 
it included what has since been made into the states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas. In 1837 Michigan 
was admitted to the Union, with its present boundaries. Professor 
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Blume’s monumental work begins with the creation of the territory of 
Michigan in 1805 and ends with the admission of the state in 1837. 

These volumes prepared and published two at a time, contain maps, 
outlines of the judicial system, judicial officers, rolls of attorneys, 
calendars of cases, syllabi of decisions, notes of trials, selected papers, 
journals, court rules, forms of entries, and valuable indexes. Since 
the transactions of the Supreme Court of Michigan Territory are the 
basis of this work, the proceedings of the trial courts in what is 
now Wisconsin do not appear. Only appeals taken to the supreme 
court from that part of Michigan west of Lake Michigan are given. 
By the time that the country west of Lake Michigan was added to 
the territory of Michigan, the supreme court did not hear cases of 
this sort except on appeal. The work which the trial court of what 
is now Wisconsin did while that country was starting out is still 
to be investigated. 

Some of the reported cases present most interesting problems. In 
spite of the treaty of peace and of the Ordinance of 1787, the actual 
possession by England of Detroit and the surrounding country, and 
the subsequent course of diplomacy preserved slavery in the North- 
west Territory as far as those who were slaves of the British settlers 
on July 11, 1796, were concerned; and these slaves were bought and 
sold (see Vol. 1, pp. 385 ff. and Vol. 2, pp. 19 ff.). For the lawyer 
it may be noted that the action on an unsealed contract was still 
called trespass on the case, and that it began with arresting the defen- 
dant and compelling him to give bail. 

The first volume of each pair of these books contains an introduc- 
tion in which we find most interesting discussions of many of the 
problems of territorial days. The federal statutes which created the 
territories provided that the governor and the judges should adopt 
such statutes of the original states as they: might think necessary. 
When this apparently simple requirement was applied to the existing 
facts, it was found that the language was chosen without much 
reference to the facts. Could part of a statute be adopted? Could a 
statute be adopted after its repeal by the state that had enacted it? 
What was an original state? Kentucky, for instance? Had the gov- 
ernor the veto power? 

Territorial courts were empowered to make rules, which they did, 
apparently, at the expense of well-established legal principles and 
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of federal legislation. How far did this rule-making power extend? 
The courts and their organization, and the admission of Michigan 
are other topics considered in these introductions. 

These volumes give us a picture of a crude, pioneer state, very 
much alive and full of energy, under an executive that seems character- 
ized by various grades of inefficiency from St. Clair who quarreled 
with everyone to Hull who would not quarrel even with an invading 
enemy. The bench and the bar of the territory consisted of men of 
high character, education, and professional training. 

Public documents disappear as time goes on. Sometimes they are 
destroyed. Sometimes they are appropriated by private individuals. 
Sometimes they are mislaid. Professor Blume has done wonders in 
recovering the records that have been appropriated or otherwise scat- 
tered. Nothing can be done about those that have been destroyed. 
To those who live in Wisconsin it is of interest to note that one of 
Professor Blume’s staff, Elizabeth Gaspar Brown, who prepared the 
Index to names of persons in Volume 6, was born and educated in 
Wisconsin. 

This work has been prepared with the greatest care and with 
the greatest accuracy. May our states have the means, in the near 
future, to assemble their own records. May they have the work 
done by someone who has the ability and the tireless and persistent 
energy of Professor Blume. 

University of Wisconsin WILLIAM H. PAGE 


Stuffed Saddlebags, The Life of Martin Kundig, Priest, 1805-1879. 
By the Rev. PETER LEO JOHNSON, D.D., with a Foreword by 
the Most Reverend Moses E. Kiley, D.D., Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 297. $3.00.) 

Perhaps no more appropriate words are available to indicate the 
general qualities of this book, written by the professor of Church 
History, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin, than those 
contained in the first paragraph of the Foreword by Archbishop Kiley 
of Milwaukee. He writes: 

“Inasmuch as the study of character has ever had a singular 
fascination for the majority of readers, biographies and the recital of 
the ways and deeds of men have always held a prominent place in 
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literature. The following pages furnish us with data for the study 
of the life and character of Father Kundig, providing us with a 
narration of the happenings in the life of this pioneer Catholic priest, 
whose untiring zeal and indefatigable labors to ‘preach the gospel 
to every creature’ so extensively enter into the early history of the 
Church in that part of our country spoken of as the middle west.” 

Because the labors of Father Martin Kundig, a native of Switzerland, 
embraced sections of the states of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
during a full half of the nineteenth century (1828-79), this bi- 
ography contains much that is of interest to students of Midwestern 
religious, political, and social history. Based upon Bernard Isaac 
Durward’s (of Durward’s Glen) uncompleted life of Kundig, which 
was later edited and amplified by the late Sebastian G. Messmer, arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, himself a Swiss, and upon other materials in- 
cluding correspondence, Stuffed Saddlebags is a rich mine of interesting 
historical data, although sometimes the reader is obliged to make 
his way through strata of inconsequentia in order to behold precious 
metals. 

Father Kundig’s missionary activities were undertaken in the United 
States at a time when the Detroit diocese (established in 1833) 
covered Michigan, Wisconsin, and some portions of Minnesota and 
Iowa. His achievements and services included organizing and financ- 
ing many parishes, caring for the poor and the sick, serving as a 
member of the State Board of Regents (Michigan), fostering temper- 
ance societies, founding schools, and holding the ecclesiastical offices 
of pastor of St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, and vicar-general to John 
Martin Henni, bishop of Milwaukee, whom Kundig had known since 
European school days. 

While the first fourteen chapters of this publication are of general 
interest, the succeeding sections of the book have particular appeal 
for Wisconsin readers because the entire second half is devoted to 
Father Kundig’s years in this state (1842-79). The author's relation 
of the remarkably rapid growth of religious organization and of the 
building of churches in the southeastern region of Wisconsin is a 
fascinating story. And throughout the narrative, Father Kundig 
assumes an impressive stature. A spiritual leader, indefatigable worker, 
shrewd arbitrator, and gifted organizer, he deserves to rank with the 
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men who have made enduring and significant contributions to the 
history of Wisconsin. 

Without meaning to be ungracious, this reviewer regrets that the 
index was not entrusted to more mature and critical hands. More- 
over, the absence of a bibliography is to be deplored. In these days 
of increasingly competent scholarly writing, a reader has a right to 
expect to have the convenience of a bibliography; and the presence 
of footnotes, however generous and scrupulous, is not a substitute for 
a separate list of all primary and secondary sources utilized. A 
trained reader of today is quite as concerned with a book’s bibliography 
as with its text. It is to be hoped that the next edition of Stuffed 
Saddlebags will include an improved index and a complete bibli- 
ography. The above comments are intended to be constructively 
critical and in no wise detract from the general excellence of a book 
by one of the curators of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. The 
volume deserves a considerable reading public, composed especially 
of those who love the story of early Wisconsin. 

Madison ROBERT B. MURPHY 


The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. By NORMAN 
WARD CALDWELL. (University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illi- 
nois, 1941. Pp. 113. $2.00 cloth, $1.50 paper.) 

For the first three chapters of this work, there has long been a great 
need, and one may dare say that it is unlikely that a more careful or 
complete study of just how the administration of New France actually 
worked will very soon be written. The chapters on the political and 
financial administration of New France and its population and indus- 
try could hardly be improved, except by expansion and the citing of 
additional evidence, the value of which would be doubtful. The 
author has done exceedingly well what he set out to do. The expense 
accounts of the Archives Nationales are used for the first time, and 
the first chapter is heavily weighted with financial and monetary trivia 
which, despite being trivia, are most necessary to the student. There 
are excellent, long, explanatory footnotes on such matters as circu- 
lating media (p. 23) and seigneurial justice (p. 16) which are valuable 
essays in themselves. 

If the author had stopped with the first three chapters, there could 
be little criticism of his book; but unfortunately, when he deals with 
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Indians, he seems almost lost. He concedes the superiority of the 
French in handling savages, and ascribes two revolts in two years to 
“failure of the French to supply trade goods to the tribes and not to 
any failure in French diplomacy” (p. 102), but the reader will imme- 
diately question whether supplying trade goods is not an essential part 
of a diplomacy which admittedly is based on trade goods, and whether 
a diplomacy which fails without trade goods is superior in any respect. 

The Cree and the Christineaux (Chri) are spoken of as two separate 
tribes (p. 79n.) when they are one, and Sauteurs and Chippewa are 
both found on the map despite the fact that the Sauteurs are Chippewa. 
The French sometimes spoke of the Chippewa who lived by the Sault 
as Sauteurs because of their residence, but this map has Sauteurs out 
as far as Duluth. There is little reason in calling the Menomini 
“Folles Avoines” and using Indian and English names indiscriminately 
for other tribes. The plural forms of Indian names are badly confused 
when Hodge's usages are considered standard. 

The greatest single weakness in the book lies in the fact that al- 
though 36 pages out of 91 are on Indians and Indian relations, the 
name of no Indian tribe is found in the index. There are 3 pages of 
index, yet the author thought it necessary to include 8 pages of bibli- 
ography. The bibliography is welcome, but in a work as detailed and 
exhaustive within a brief period as this one purports to be, a usable 
index is a stark necessity. The reader can hardly be expected to hunt 
through 91 pages and more than 500 footnotes for mention of the 
tribes on whose existence the economy of New France was based. It 
seems a great shame that what began as a fine book should have been 
spoiled, either through careless scholarship or incompetent ‘super- 
vision, by such a great number of errors. 

Western Reserve University GEORGE I. HUNT 


Iowa: The Rivers of Her Valleys. By WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. (The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, 1941. Pp. 381. 
$3.00.) 

This is a book which will delight every person who loves the face 
of his native land. One puts it down feeling that he knows the Iowa 
countryside, and longing to explore it. When Mr. Petersen sets out 
to discover the river valleys of Iowa for his readers, he employs a vigor- 
ous expository style that falters only when he goes in for “fine writing.” 
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The thoroughness of his research will also excite admiration. Local 
history as found in this book is a pleasure. 

Mr. Petersen covers methodically and in detail the hydrography, 
cartography, etymology, and navigation history of each river individ- 
ually. These topics are all most satisfactorily explained for the general 
reader. Also included in the book are accounts of the settlement of 
the land and subsequent economic growth, stories of the more notable 
floods, and what the author refers to as “historical lore.” In these 
parts the work is much less satisfactory. Settlers did not follow the 
river valleys nor occupy them successively so that data presented valley 
by valley do not make a complete picture for the reader. The same 
must be said of the fragmentary materials on economic development. 
The stories of floods are interesting but seem to exaggerate their im- 
portance. The other miscellaneous historical data seem to me to 
serve no really useful purpose in the exposition. How a volume so 
miscellaneous in its matter can be fitted into the general pattern of the 
lowa Centennial History, of which it is a part, is a matter of serious 
concern. All devotees of local history are hopeful that the Centennial 
History will give a well-rounded view of Iowa society in its setting of 
sectional and national culture. . 

There are few actual errata in the present volume. Errors of fact 
are almost nonexistent. Statistics might well have been tabulated with 
the excellent maps. A more general physiography often would have 
helped complete the picture of the individual valley. The view of 
some of the towns mentioned was that of a “booster” rather than of a 
student; Mr. Petersen is notably (and chivalrously?) kind to some 
South Dakota towns. Why do these rivers all run in the same direc- 
tion? And why are rivers so insignificant in bounding political sub- 
divisions? 

The format is very good, the proofreading is satisfactory, and the 
index is excellent. 

State Teachers College W. H. GLOVER 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


The Ciwil War Veteran in Minnesota Life and Politics. By FRANK 
H. Heck. [Annals of America, Vol. Ill} (The Mississippi 
Valley Press, Oxford, Ohio, 1941. Pp. 295. $3.50.) 

Mr. Heck’s monograph on the activities of Civil War veterans in 

Minnesota gives evidence of his thorough study of the sources. For 
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political aspects of his problem he has relied mainly upon the manu- 
script collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, but he has also 
made an extensive survey of newspapers and of official records of the 
G.A.R. and other veteran organizations. He has performed the pains- 
taking task of discovering what Minnesota officeholders were veterans. 

The author is inclined to discount the importance of veterans in 
Minnesota politics. The badge of military service was by no means 
an open sesame to political position. Unless other factors were equal, 
the soldier’s military record “could not be depended upon to assure 
him a victory at the polls or with the appointing authority.” The 
author concludes also that the degree of support given by the veteran 
to the Republican Party has been exaggerated. If a majority of Min- 
nesota veterans was Republican, so was the majority of the remainder 
of the population. In final analysis, Mr. Heck believes that in Minne- 
sota the Grand Army of the Republic was by no means the Republican 
machine it sometimes seemed to be in other states. He finds, however, 
“some basis for thinking that the proportions of Republicans was 
larger in the G.A.R. than among ex-soldiers in general,” and that many 
Grand Army members used their contacts with their comrades for 
partisan advantage. The author does not state what position, if any, 
the Minnesota G.A.R. took on President Cleveland’s flag order and 
his proposed attendance at the organization’s national encampment in 
1887. These were issues of political significance upon which most of 
the membership was violently agitated. 

The changing issues between the two major parties had a definite 
effect upon the veteran problem, but fail to receive the author’s atten- 
tion. He overlooks also the fact that the old soldiers’ importance as a 
political group was not static, but fluctuated considerably between 1865 
and 1910. He gives little consideration to the connection in the 
veterans’ mind between pensions and politics. 

The topical organization may explain in part the author's failure to 
make clear these changing forces. The attempts of the parties to 
gain the veteran vote, the demands and partisan activities of the old 
soldiers, and the entire pension issue are so closely interwoven that 
theit separation tends to produce an unbalanced picture. Moreover, 
at some points closer adherence to chronology would have produced a 
more orderly presentation. One wonders why the veterans’ legislative 
program should have been considered as a subject entirely apart from 
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their most important legislative demand, more liberal pensions. The 
author deals with the appeal of the parties to the soldiers as a separate 
topic after discussing the veteran’s reaction to political parties. 

The study contains some curiously irrelevant material. Three chap- 
ters, wedged into the middle of the monograph, deal with the actual 
process of Minnesota politics during the post Civil War period. This 
discussion presents a realistic picture of the workings of democracy 
in a single state, but the reader is left in doubt regarding its bearing 
on the veteran question. 

As a whole the study, presented in clear and concise style, constitutes 
a contribution to the history of Minnesota and to a better understand- 
ing of the Union veteran movement. Existing works on Civil War 
veterans have been made on a national scale; Mr. Heck is the first to 
make a more intensive study of a small group of ex-soldiers. 

Sidwell Friends School MARY RULKOTTER DEARING 

Washington, D.C. 


Newport Tower. By PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS. (Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1942. Pp. xxi, 344; 141 illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


This work is of special interest to students of history because it 
solves a mystery as old as the white occupation of America. In New- 
port, Rhode Island, stands a circular, tower-like, stone structure, raised 
on eight massive columns, which is locally known as “the old stone 


mill.” It is one of the oldest buildings in the United States for it is 
mentioned in the will of Governor Benedict Arnold, written in 1677. 
For almost 300 years people have been wondering about the age and 
purpose of this strange edifice, for the early colonial records throw 
no light on it. Yet, while it has been mentioned and superficially 
discussed a hundred times in brief quasi-historical articles, no one, 
until Mr. Means came on the scene, has given it a thorough examina- 
tion and interpretation. 

What others have neglected Mr. Means has done in a masterful 
manner. He has shown that the most common theory of its origin 
(that it was built as a windmill for grinding flour), is entirely un- 
tenable. He has proved that it has no connection with the Chesterton 
mill in England which many think was its prototype. Instead, he 
finds that it was built by pre-Columbian Norsemen and originally 
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designed as a round church. This inquiry has led the author into many 
fields of learning, but the result is a model piece of research. The 
evidence which he presents is overwhelming and conclusive, and is set 
forth in a scholarly manner. 

In only one respect—but a very important one—is his analysis 
disappointing. This is his inability to fix the approximate date of the 
erection of the Tower. In the progress of his study he is inclined to 
believe that it was built by Bishop Erik of Greenland who in 1121 set 
out for a visit to Vinland which many scholars believe was the shore 
of southern New England. Later on (in a footnote) he rejects this 
view and states that he now believes that the Tower was built after 
1250 (but before the Spanish discovery of America). 

Mr. Means is not only an expert in recondite investigation, but also 
has the very rare gift of presenting his analysis in a bright and enter- 
taining manner. The reader will therefore find his exposition of this 
historical mystery as diverting as a well-told detective story. 

While this volume is a precious gift to the public, it is a grief to 
the present reviewer. For several years I have been occupied with 
the same subject, and my book on The Origin of the Newport Tower 
was just completed when Mr. Mean’s volume came out. His work is 
so well done that there seems to be no need of publishing another on 
the same subject. My only consolation (which is very meager because 
it will probably remain private) is that while my study and conclusions 
in the main coincide with those of Mr. Means, evidence can be pro- 
duced which will further clarify the reason for the presence in America 
of these Norsemen who built the Tower, the long story of the expedi- 
tion at Newport, and the date of the erection of the Tower. 

Ephraim, Wisconsin H. R. HOLAND 


History of the Platteville Academy, 1839-1853. By JAMES ALVA 
Witcus. (State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin, 1942. 
Pp. 96. Free to libraries.) 

The author of this excellent little volume was formerly professor of 
history in Wisconsin’s pioneer State Teachers College at Platteville. 
Upon his death in 1939, his son A. Curtis Wilgus of the George Wash- 
ington University edited the manuscript for the press. 

The school history of Platteville began in 1834 in a log building 
used also as a Methodist meetinghouse. The school was privately 
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supported, and the first teacher was Samuel Huntington, somewhat of 
an eccentric who spent much time with his pupils prospecting for 
lead. In 1837 the Methodists erected a two-story frame building, 
and Alvin M. Dixon, a graduate of Illinois College at Jacksonville, 
was soon teaching school in the lower part of the church. He became 
principal of Platteville Academy when it was incorporated in 1842. 

Dixon left teaching for the ministry in 1843, and the academy went 
through various vicissitudes until 1846 when Josiah L. Pickard, a 
gifted teacher and administrator, became principal. In 1848 he or- 
ganized a “Normal Class” with ten of the more mature students and 
admitted enough children to allow for a model class and practice 
teaching. Under Pickard’s wise guidance the academy obtained a new 
building in 1853, and this history stops there, though Pickard con- 
tinued as principal until 1859 when he became state superintendent of 
public instruction. The Normal School at Platteville was provided 
by a law of 1866. 

This volume not only shows the local development of education but 
also makes clear the influence of southwestern Wisconsin in persuading 
the state to provide for public schools. It is regrettable that the book 
does not have an index. 


Sea Serpents; Wisconsin Occurrences of These Weird Monsters. By 
CHARLES E. BROWN. (Wisconsin Folklore Society, Madison, 
1942. Pp. 10. $0.10.) 

Sea serpents have been reported in the various lakes of Wisconsin 
since about 1882. Skeptics have insisted that the creatures were logs, 
large fish, overturned boats, or the creations of real estate promoters 
and summer resort proprietors. But whatever their actual composition, 
the demons whose careers are sketched here were lively additions to 
the lakes they inhabited, and the stories of their effects upon their 
beholders are worth recounting. 


Newspaper Indexing. By HARRY A. FRIEDMAN. (Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, Milwaukee, 1942. Pp. viii, 261. $2.50.) 

Since the New York Times instituted the practice of newspaper 
indexing in 1851, some thirty such indexes have been established. 
Mr. Friedman’s study is an elaboration of the manual he prepared for 
the Milwaukee Newspaper Index of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. It traces the rise of newspaper indexing in the United States, 
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examines the various systems in use today, and gives practical advice 
on every phase of the problem. The book is a most valuable one for 
anyone who is faced with the problem of indexing newspapers. 


A Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Archives of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission (Raleigh, 1942, v, 216 pp.) has 
been prepared by the North Carolina Historical Records Survey and 
issued by the commission. The volume lists 815 items in the unoffi- 
cial collections in the custody of the commission: personal and 
business records, and copies of certain archival records from Spain, 
Great Britain, and other areas outside the state. As might be expected, 
the papers relate largely to the South, particularly North Carolina, but 
there is much in them for students of all phases of American history. 
Among the names listed are many that are familiar to users of the 
Draper Manuscripts at Madison. The nice balance in the descriptive 
accounts and the comprehensive index are among the many evidences 
that this guide upholds the high standards of the productions of this 


commission. 
A. E. S. 


Recent volumes published in Wisconsin by the Historical Records 
Survey of the Work Projects Administration include Directory of 
Churches and Religious Organizations in Wisconsin (Madison, 1941; 
ix, 358 pp.); A Guide to the Public Vital Statistics Records in Wis- 
consin (Madison, 1941, ix, 247 pp.); Inventory of Department of 
State (Madison, 1942; vii, 265 pp.); Iowa County Supervisors Pro- 
ceedings, 1830-1843, Vol. I (Madison, 1942; iv, 275 pp.); and three 
additional volumes of A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints (see ante, 
25:483) as follows: Vol. 2, 1850-54 (Madison, 1942, xiv, 132 pp.); 
Vol. 3, 1855-58 (xvii, 164 pp.); Vol. 4, 1859-63 (xvii, 158 pp.). 


The List of Books for School Libraries in the State of Wisconsin, 
1942-1944 issued by John Callahan, state superintendent of public 
instruction (Madison, 1942, 296 pp.) contains five pages of recent 
titles on Wisconsin agriculture, biography, conservation, fiction, ge- 
ography and travel, government, history, and science and nature. 


A History of St. John’s Church, Waterloo, Wisconsin, 1867-1942 
(Waterloo, 1942, 16 pp.) by H. C. Nitz, pastor of the church, traces 
the development of this Evangelical Lutheran congregation, which 
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originally met in a schoolhouse. Almost from the beginning a school 
was conducted in connection with the church, and as early as 1876 
instruction was given in English instead of German. 


A little brochure entitled Golden Reminiscences, 1892-1942 (Che- 
tek, 1942, 16 pp.) has been printed for the Mission Covenant Church 
of Prairie Lake, Wisconsin, as part of its Golden Jubilee held on 
May 21-24. Two of the charter members of the church are still living, 
and the Rev. P. J. Lindberg of Buffalo, Minnesota, the founder and 
originator, returned to deliver a message in Swedish. The Rev. F. A. 
Jacobson is the present pastor. 


The First National Bank of Kenosha has had printed an attractive 
little brochure entitled Ninety Years in Kenosha, 1852-1942 (Keno- 
sha, 1942, 14 pp.). The first representatives of the Western Emi- 
grating Company formed at Hannibal, New York, came to Pike Creek 
(later successively Southport and Kenosha) in 1835; in 1849 the 
state’s pioneer high school was erected; in 1852 the City Bank of 
Kenosha was established; and in 1855 the community got its railroad. 
In 1864 the City Bank was succeeded by the First National Bank. 
Z. G. Simmons, found of the Simmons Company which manufactures 
beds and mattresses, was president of the bank from 1871 to 1909. 
The photographs reproduced in the brochure are of special interest. 


Miss Abbie Isabelle Kyle of Fort Atkinson has issued a neatly 
mimeographed genealogy, entitled The Godfrey Family Tree. Her 
grandparents were John and Ann (Dixon) Godfrey, who were born 
in Londonderry, Ireland, in 1809, were married and came to New 
York State, and moved to a farm near Lima, Wisconsin, in 1843. The 
Godfreys have since that time intermarried with the Vance, Kyle, 
Williams, Kern, Tenney, Bower, Hickman, McComb, Howard, and 
Peacock families. 


Though it is the policy of this Magazine to review only books which 
have significance for the history of Wisconsin or the Middle West, 
yet it is pleasant to report that many Wisconsin authors are active in 
other fields. 

Among them are Fred L. Holmes with a beautiful book on The 
Voice of Trappist Silence; Samuel G. A. Rogers whose Flora Shawn 
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is a sensitive novel of the contemporary scene; and Walter R. Agard 
who combines an interest in the classical with timeliness in What 
Democracy Meant to the Greeks. 


ARTICLES 


In the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America for First 
Quarter, 1942, is Paul M. Angle’s lucid description of “Four Lincoln 
Firsts,” namely, his speech against the subtreasury system of Decem- 
ber 26, 1839; the “House Divided” speech of June 16, 1858; the 
Cooper Union address of February 27, 1860; and the Gettysburg 
address of November 19, 1863. Mr. Angle emphasizes the fact that 
the “greatest need in all Lincolniana is an inclusive, scholarly edition 
of Lincoln’s writings.” 


The Canadian Historical Review for December, 1941, has a short 
but penetrating discussion of “History in Motion Pictures” by Charles 
W. Jefferys. The author grants that Hollywood has been improving 
its treatment of historical subjects since the advent of the biographical 
movie, but concludes that the “costumes are more authentic than the 
motives or forces that move the actors who wear them; the outward 
trappings are studied more profoundly than the underlying psychol- 
ogy.” In the March, 1942, number, Clifford P. Wilson, editor of the 
Hudson Bay Company's Beaver, adds a note to the subject by describ- 
ing his experiences while acting as technical adviser for the picture 
Hudson’s Bay. The March Review also has a long survey of “Histori- 
cal Novels of 1941,” by Charles Clay which has kind words for August 
Derleth’s Bright Journey, “an excellent study of the Wisconsin and 
Michigan fur trade from 1826 to 1843.” 


The magazine Common Ground for Summer, 1942, has an under- 
standing sketch of “Marcus Lee Hansen, Historian of Immigration” 
by his brother C. Frederick Hansen. The historian was born in 
Neenah, Wisconsin, in 1892; his father was from Denmark and his 
mother from Norway. Before his death in 1938, Hansen had come 
to understand immigration to America as no one else had ever done, 
and his book on The Atlantic Migration, published posthumously in 
1940, won the Pulitzer Prize. 


“Frontier Thresherman” by Lydia Crosby Wallis and Philip S. Rose 
in the Country Gentleman for April, 1942, tells the story of how J. I. 
Case came from New York State to the village of Rochester in Racine 
County in 1842 and founded one of the great farm implement com- 
panies of the world in Wisconsin. 
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In the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for March, 
1942, is Oswald Garrison Villard’s charmingly written “The ‘Latin 
Peasants’ of Belleville, Illinois.” These settlers of the 1830's and 
40's were neither Latin nor peasants, but instead well-educated Ger- 
mans who understood both Latin and Greek. Theodor Hilgard, a 
leader of the community, tried to introduce culture of the vine to the 
Belleville region, but the Illinois winters were too cold for his dreams 
of making fine wines. Hilgard did not believe in trying to establish 
pure German colonies; he thought that “anybody who wishes to become 
a member of another state should take part in the public life of his 
adopted country with all his heart.” 


The Indiana Magazine of History for June, 1942, contains “The 
Rayneval Memorandum of 1782” edited by Mrs. Florence G. Watts 
of Vincennes. The document, an important one in determining how 
influential was George Rogers Clark’s expedition of 1778-79 in obtain- 
ing the cession of the Old Northwest to the United States by the 
Treaty of Paris of 1783, was discovered in the Paris archives by Dr. 
Randolph G. Adams of the Clements Library. Mrs. Watts has had 
the photostatic copy of the document reproduced and both the French 
transcription and the English translation printed. The memorandum 
was prepared by the private secretary of the French minister of 
foreign affairs to show that France should not cede the territory to 
either England or the United States. It reads: “We venture to believe 
that the Americans will not cite as proof of conquest and of ownership 
the ephemeral excursion which a Colonel Clark must have made in 
1779 as far as beyond the Mississippi. It is not thus that territory 
passes from nation to nation.” 


In the April, 1942, issue of the Annals of Iowa published by the 
Iowa State Department of History and Archives, Ora Williams traces 
the fifty-year history of the Iowa historical department. It was 
founded on April 8, 1892, because of the energy and influence of 
Charles Aldrich, collector and newspaper man. He was the first curator, 
serving until his death in 1908, to be succeeded shortly afterwards by 
Edgar R. Harlan. Mr. Harlan retired in 1937, and O. E. Klingaman 
then served for two years, when Mr. Williams was appointed curator. 
The Annals also has an article on “The Telephone in Iowa” by Charles 
C. Deering. 


William J. Petersen’s “Iowa Editors and the Second World War” 
in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics for April, 1942, shows 
conclusively that disagreement over American foreign policy has dis- 
appeared in the Iowa press “for the duration.” Isolationists are not 
in good standing in the Hawkeye State at present. The Journal also 
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begins to print a series of letters written home by Peter Wilson during 
the Civil War. Mrs. Janette Stevenson Murray in an article entitled 
“Lairds of North Iowa,” tells the story of Scottish settlement in Tama 
County, Iowa, in the July number of the Journal. The Scots began 
to move into the region about 1854. Some of them had lived in 
Connecticut for a few years, but others migrated directly from Scotland. 
Mrs. Murray understands their dry humor and also their dogged deter- 
mination to improve the lot of their children. 


The June, 1942, issue of the Palimpsest published by the State 
Historical Society of Iowa carries the story of “Mississippi Pirates” 
by Thomas E. Tweito. In the spring of 1858 a gang of river pirates 
molested the Mississippi River region from McGregor, Iowa, and 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, as far north as La Crosse. A posse from 
McGregor finally wounded the ringleader of the gang and seized boats 
containing several thousand dollars worth of dry goods, boots and 
shoes, books, drugs, clothing, household goods, liquor, groceries, stoves, 
grindstones, and the like. 


The Living Church of May 17, 1942, is devoted to a special Nasho- 
tah Issue in commemoration of the founding of that seminary on 
Upper Nashotah Lake a century ago. Two important historical arti- 
cles appear: “The Roots of Nashotah” by Gilbert Doane, director of 
the Libraries of the University of Wisconsin; and “Nashotah’s Hun- 
dred Years” by the Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock, captain in the United 
States Army. 


Andreas Dorpalen has an important study on “The German Element 
and the Issues of the Civil War” in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review for June, 1942. It is too bad that he did not see the late Dr. 
Joseph Schafer’s “Who Elected Lincoln?” in the American Historical 
Review for October, 1941. While Mr. Dorpalen goes a long way 
toward revising the traditional view that the Germans of the Northwest 
were responsible for Lincoln’s victory, a part of his final conclusion is 
that it is still “correct to say that Lincoln’s victory in the Northwest 
would have been impossible without German support.” Dr. Schafer, 
on the other hand, showed rather conclusively that about five-sixths 
of the Germans in Wisconsin supported Douglas and that if all Ger- 
mans who voted in Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Iowa 
had been solidly against Lincoln, he would have still been elected in 
those states. 


The Missouri Historical Society with headquarters at St. Louis is 
printing several “Reports of the Fur Trade and Inland Trade to 
Mexico, 1831” in its publication, Glimpses of the Past, for 1942. 
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The reports are taken from the United States Senate Documents and 
mention the Great Lakes and Upper Mississippi trade frequently. 


In the New England Quarterly for June, 1942, appears George Wil- 
son Pierson’s “The Frontier and American Institutions; A Criticism 
of the Turner Theory.” Mr. Pierson’s examination results in the 
following conclusion: “In what it proposes, the frontier hypothesis 
needs painstaking revision. By what it fails to mention [Mr. Pierson 
stresses phases of the industrial revolution, commercial revolution, 
agricultural revolution, the examination of other frontiers, Romanti- 
cism, Evangelism, eighteenth-century Enlightenment, scientific discov- 
eries, and the secularization of thought}, the theory today disqualifies 
itself as an adequate guide to American development.” 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio at Toledo for April, 1942, appears in attractive new format and 
under new management. Curtis W. Garrison, director of the Hayes 
Memorial Library is its editor, and James H. Rodabaugh, assistant 
director of the same institution, its assistant editor. There are excel- 
lent articles on “Fort Miami and the Maumee Communication” by 
Howard H. Peckham of the Clements Library and on General Isaac 
R. Sherwood (1835-1925), the only congressman from Ohio to vote 
against declaring war in 1917, by Francis P. Weisenburger of Ohio 
State University. 


“The Historic Rural Church” by Roy E. Bowers in the Quarterly 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society for April—June, 
1942, has much information on the general development of Protestant 
churches in the Old Northwest. They were established during a 
period of energetic pioneering, then were rent by conflicts over slav- 
ery, after the Civil War enjoyed prosperity and started upon a slow 
decline, and today are faced with new opportunities in helping to 
Americanize first and second generation foreign stock from southern 
Europe. 


Wisconsin Counties, the monthly magazine issued by the Wisconsin 
County Boards Association, frequently carries articles of historic inter- 
est. The Historic Records Survey, the W.P.A. project directed by 
J. E. Boell, has contributed historical sketches of Dunn (April) and 
Taylor (May) counties. 


Professor C. L. Marquette of the department of History at Northland 
College analyzes the causes for “ Political Individualism in Wisconsin” 
in the Wisconsin Journal of Education for May, 1942, emphasizing 
the mixture of immigration, the ideas of political refugees from the 
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revolutions of 1830 and 1848 in Europe, agrarian grievances, and the 
influence of the “Wisconsin Idea.” 


An article on “The MacArthurs in the Philippines” in the Wiscon- 
sin National Guard Review compares the careers of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Arthur MacArthur and his son, General Douglas MacArthur. The 
father served in the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin Infantry during the 
Civil War and then entered the Regular Army. He commanded the 
Division of the Philippines, 1900-1901, but then returned to the 
United States, possibly because of a disagreement with William 
Howard Taft, who later became President. The son went to West 
Point from Wisconsin, was graduated in 1903 at the head of his 
class, and served in the Rainbow Division in the First World War. 
He went to the Philippines in 1938 to train the Filipino Army. 

















The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


Bary the three months ending July 10 the Society has acquired 
9 new annual members. One annual member has transferred 
to life membership. In the same period it lost 4 members by death. 
The total membership on July 10 was 1,192. 

The new members are William B. Calhoun, Milwaukee; John Steuart 
Curry, Madison; G. N. Knapp, Sierra Madre, California; Robert C. 
Pugh, Hayward; Herbert W. Rice, Milwaukee; Mrs. Mary Tuohy Ryan, 
Eagle; Paul H. Schmidt, Prairie du Chien; Jennie T. Schrage, Madi- 
son; Mary Zindler, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Robert E. Friend, Hartland, changed from annual to life mem- 
bership during the period. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died during the last 
quarter: 

George B. Hilton, attorney and civic leader of Oshkosh, May 27. 

Hobart S. Johnson, ex-president of the Gisholt Machine Company 
at Madison, May 28. 

Edwin S. Mack, Milwaukee attorney, April 9. 

John S. Roeseler, pioneer educator of Superior, June 20. 


ACCESSIONS 


Charles I. Brigham of Blue Mounds, the donor of the papers of his 
father, Jerome Ripley Brigham of Milwaukee (see ante, 23:483), 
has permitted the copying of additional papers in his possession, 
notably twenty-one letters of George Ripley, the New England editor, 
literary critic, and reformer. Most of the letters were written between 
1865 and 1868, when Ripley was assistant editor of the New York 
Tribune or traveling in Europe, and are addressed to his sister Mari- 
anne, who made her home with the Brighams at Blue Mounds. On 
March 26, 1866, he wrote, “You remember I presume that it is just 
twenty-five years (I think this very day) since we packed up our 
bodies & souls in Mr. Ellis’s old wagon and went out to Brook Farm.” 
In other letters he speaks of his literary work, his associates, and par- 
ticularly of his second marriage. 

Another group of letters, addressed to Jerome R. Brigham, consists 
for the most part of letters he received in the winters of 1854 and 
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1855 while secretary for the Milwaukee Young Men’s Association 
lecture committee. The letters show the signatures of many prominent 
authors and orators of the time. 


From the estate of Mrs. Norman T. Gill of Madison, nationally 
known genealogist and member of numerous patriotic societies, has 
come a collection of correspondence concerning her professional activ- 
ities. Mrs. Gill was one of the organizers of the Wisconsin Genealog- 
ical Society in 1939, and served as president of the organization and 
associate editor of its quarterly journal, Wisconsin Families. 


An invitation, dated at the United States Jail, Washington, D.C, 
June 30, 1882, to witness the execution of Charles J. Guiteau, the 
assassin of President Garfield, has been presented to the Society by 
Joseph Schafer, Jr. 


A small collection of papers of Thomas Williams, for many years 
a miner at Hazel Green, consists largely of accounts with local stores 
from about 1870 to 1900. There are also memorandum books kept 
by Williams noting charges for mining and hauling supplies as early 
as 1868, and several records of leases of mineral lands. The papers 
are the gift of his grandson, Professor Harry Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. 


A letter written by Ole Bull in 1872 discussing arrangements for a 
Seventeenth of May Concert, has been added to the papers previously 
presented by his niece, Mrs. Storm Bull. 


The recent death of Mary Escanaba, aged Chippewa woman of Vilas 
County, was the occasion for the writing of a brief biographical sketch 
by Judge Marvin B. Rosenberry. Mrs. Escanaba’s recollections, de- 
tailed to Judge Rosenberry during their acquaintanceship of thirty-five 
years, included the return of soldiers to Antigo from the Civil War, 
her removal with her Potawatomi husband to a tribal village north of 
Rhinelander, and experiences in managing the affairs of her clan and 
in dealing with the whites. The sketch is the gift of the author. 


For many years Charles E. Brown of the Museum has been inter- 
ested in the collecting and recording of Wisconsin folklore. He has 
recently secured lists of raft boats and their owners, nicknames of 
steamboats, lists of cooks and of hoboes, the membership of the Broth- 
erhood of Upper Mississippi Steamboat Pilots, an account of the 
“Robert E. Lee” on its historic race with the “Natchez,” and other 
data on the upper Mississippi prepared by Harry G. Dyer of Madison, 
for many years a pilot on those waters. Other materials collected by 
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Mr. Brown relate to superstitions regarding weddings and funerals, 
lumber camps, German and English popular sayings in early days in 
Milwaukee, and anecdotes of campus life at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


A twenty-page sketch of Northland College at Ashland has been 
presented by the author, Culver Bostwick of Cable. Mr. Bostwick 
traces the growth of the institution from its inception at a confer- 
ence held in a gospel tent in August, 1891, through fifty years of 
varying fortunes. The college, he says, has always kept three major 
values in view: liberal Christian education, Americanization, and op- 
portunities for self-maintenance of students during their college careers. 


Records of the Mineral Point Convention of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches and Ministers, from its organization in 1842 
at Platteville, to 1872, have been added to the records of the Con- 
gregational Conference in the Society’s files. 


Manuscript histories of two Wisconsin regiments in the Civil War 
have recently been presented to the Society: that of the Second Regi- 
ment by Goodspeed’s Book Shop in Boston and of the Thirty-third 
Regiment by D. L. Jones and his sister, Mrs. Harold Metcalfe, of 
Minneapolis. The first is a narrative of the historic battles fought 
by this unit of the Army of the Potomac until it was mustered out 
of service in the summer of 1864; the second is a report of troop 
movements for the year ending October 1, 1864, prepared for the 
Wisconsin adjutant general. 


In 1838 Lathrop Burgess arrived in Kenosha by way of the Great 
Lakes and selected a claim in the town of Brighton. He was a 
carpenter by trade, carrying on work in that line as well as farming 
and serving as justice of the peace. For many years he kept a 
careful record of his expenditures, which was continued at irregular 
intervals as late as 1922 by his son, Dwight L. Burgess, and other 
members of the family. A number of years ago the Society acquired 
a typewritten copy of this record for 1844 and 1845. Two additional 
original volumes, continuing the record from 1849, have been pre- 
sented by the grandson of the pioneer, Elbert Hermon Burgess of 
Bristol, through Mrs. Philip Miles of Madison. 


An autobiographical sketch of David McNeely Stauffer, a civil 
engineer of Pennsylvania, has been presented by the Library of the 
University of Wisconsin. Stauffer’s inheritance in 1878 of an im- 
mense quantity of American colonial manuscripts started him on his 
avocation of collecting autographs and engravings. The collection 
is now the property of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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A collection of typewritten copies of articles by Frederick Jackson 
Turner, several reviews of his works, and biographical sketches written 
at the time of his death in 1932, was presented by Everett E. Edwards 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics in Washington, D.C. 


Miss Katherine McCarthy of New York City has made recent 
additions to the papers of her father, Charles McCarthy, Wisconsin's 
first legislative reference librarian. (See ante, 23:308-12.) The new 
manuscripts consist chiefly of correspondence with officials of the 
National Agricultural Organization Society and other farm organi- 
zations on codperative marketing and distribution of production. 
They relate also to the Irish rural codperative movement and Dr. 
McCarthy’s campaign for the Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator in March, 1918. 

Included in the gift were a number of printed pamphlets and 
organization reports on subjects in which Dr. McCarthy was inter- 
ested. Noteworthy among them is a collection of publications on 
slavery beginning about 1830, containing reports of antislave, negro 
aid, colonization, and missionary societies, and addresses of statesmen 
and private individuals advocating the cause of freedom for the negro. 


Mrs. J. A. L. Bradfield of LaCrosse, the daughter of Osborn Strahl 
of River Falls, has presented her father’s record book of the meetings 
of the St. Croix Valley Horticultural Association from its organization, 
in 1871, to 1878. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 

Light-brown shirred silk taffeta Quaker bonnet; white nainsook 
cap and kerchief; grey silk wedding bonnet, worn by the wife of 
Peter Young in 1869; hand-woven bedspread, brought from Alsace 
in about 1830 and to Madison in 1855 by Peter Young; hand-quilted 
counterpane in imitation of a Marseilles quilt; hand-knit bedspread 
from Miss Caroline Young, Madison. 

Two vouchers ($1.00 and $2.00) issued to F. D. Shuttleworth for 
his contribution to Greek War Relief, 1942, from F. D. Shuttle- 
worth, Madison. 

Scrapbook which belonged to Elbert Hermon Burgess of Bristol, 
Wisconsin, in about 1890, from Mrs. Philip Miles, Madison. 

Special police star in use at the State Historical Society in 1910; 
2 valentines, 1909; small ivory pestle from the old Spiegel Drug 
Store at Milwaukee, in about 1900, from Charles E. Brown, Madison. 

Ladies’ hatpins and silver sheath in use in the 1890's; 2 basketry 
trays; 2 basketry hampers and a basket made by the Menomini Indians 
for Dr. W. H. Titus, Oshkosh, in about 1875, from Mrs. Winefred 
Titus Kowalke, Madison. 
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Two ladies’ straw hats of the 1890’s and a woven-wire doll buggy, 
of about 1890, from Helping Hand Store, Madison. 

Raffia jewel box, 1925, which belonged to Mrs. Arthur Moulding, 
Oconomowoc; needlebook, made by donor’s grandmother, Clara Pierce, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1868, from Mrs. Charles E. Brown, Madison. 

Tan silk taffeta skirt, a replica of one worn by Dolly Madison, 
from Mrs. Marshall Hanks, Madison. 

Baby dress and 2 baby shirts worn by John Henry Bowman, Madison, 
in about 1866, and a child’s white dress of about 1860, from Mrs. 
Cornelius A. Harper, Madison. 

Pocket compass which belonged to donor’s father, Samuel Marshall, 
Milwaukee; 5 decks of old playing cards; a carved ivory earspoon 
from India, from Professor William S. Marshall, Madison. 

Family dispensing case from Colonel Howard Greene, Christiana, 
Delaware. 

Metal watch fob of the Iron Cross design; silk badge, Mannerchor 
Lyra, Milwaukee, about 1900, from Clara Stredy, Madison. 

Two cloth umbrellas, 1890's; pair of officer's epaulettes from Lucy 
Curtiss, Madison. 

Red flannel bound slate, used in a Boscobel school, in 1880's; 6 
Christmas cards and valentines, 1880's to 1890's, from M. Van Buren, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 

Log marker, with “C. L. C.,” from near Shaw Dam, Thornapple 
River, Lincoln County; 2 ox-shoes, from Fred Wittwer, Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin. 

Buffalo robe used by the donor’s father, G. W. Reynolds, at Middle- 
ton, Wisconsin, in 1860, from Preston A. Reynolds, Madison. 

Reading glasses, with semi-lenses, brought from England by Mr. 
Haight’s grandfather, from Mrs. Joseph Haight, Oregon, Wisconsin. 

Plaster portrait plaques of Increase A. Lapham and Peter Engel- 
mann, made in the 1870’s by the Milwaukee sculptor J. Marr, from 
the estate of George Wild, Milwaukee. 


Il. THE STATE 


The Madison Capital Times of May 31, 1942, carried a feature 
story by Robert H. Fleming on “Wisconsin's MacArthurs” carefully 
tracing the careers of Arthur MacArthur (1815-96), judge and 
lieutenant governor; his son Arthur (1845-1912), Civil War hero 
and general, who was governor general of the Philippines in 1900; 
and his son Douglas, today in Australia in command of the United 
Nations forces. 

Miss Gertrude Hull of Milwaukee contributes other interesting 
details relating to the present General MacArthur. She was asked 
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to prepare the examination questions in United States history for him 
when he was preparing for West Point. She recalls that “Douglas 
wrote on them for some three hours, a practically perfect paper.” “He 
carried himself even then as a soldier, tall, erect, perfectly poised, at- 
tending strictly to his business of preparing for West Point—doing 
his job then as thoroughly as he has done it ever since.” 


“If you can’t get it at Caspar’s, you can’t get it,” was the reputation 
gained by the Caspar Book Emporium of Milwaukee which held a 
going-out-of-business sale on July 1, after a career of sixty-four years. 
More than 250,000 books filled the store, although collectors’ items 
were the exception rather than the rule. One buyer was happy in 
finding a copy of Samuel Johnson’s dictionary, dated 1832. A com- 
plete file of the North American Review from 1830 to 1895 was 
also on sale. 


Frederick D. Underwood, whose death was noted in the June 
Magazine, was one of the most colorful figures in a half-century of 
American railroading. His career is described in the Baltimore and 
Ohio Magazine for April. Born at Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, in 1849, 
the son of a Baptist minister, he was educated at Wayland Academy 
in Beaver Dam. He started his railway career as brakeman on the 
Milwaukee Road, but soon was made superintendent. In 1885 he 
became general manager of the Soo Line, and in 1899 general manager 
and vice-president of the Baltimore and Ohio. He served as president 
of the Erie, 1901-36. Daniel Willard was Underwood's protégé 
on the Soo, Baltimore and Ohio, and Erie for fifteen years. Mr. 
Willard once stated that James J. Hill, after a clash with Underwood 
while he was with the Soo, helped have him appointed to the Baltimore 
and Ohio and later to the Erie so as to have “him located 1,500 
miles away from the nearest point on the Great Northern Railway; 
in fact, as far away in that direction as he could go without intrud- 
ing upon the Atlantic Ocean.” 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at its meeting at Green 
Bay on May 4 officially changed the name of the Cotton House to 
“Wisconsin’s American Home—the Cotton House.” After removal 
to a site overlooking Fox River, the house is now being furnished 
with early-day furniture and household equipment. New members 
have been added during the summer, and the Society hopes to become 
the largest local historical group in Wisconsin. 
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A solid silver teapot, more than 200 years old, was presented to 
the BURLINGTON HIsTORICAL SOCIETY some months ago and is in 
place among other of its cherished possessions. 


During the summer the Four Wheel Drive Company of Clinton- 
ville purchased the machine shop of Otto Zachow, who designed the 
first four wheel drive automobile in 1907. A permanent memorial 
to the achievement of Zachow, who at eighty is retiring from his 
duties as machinist, the building is to be used as a training school 
for apprentice machinists and as a museum. It will contain the first 
automobile built by Zachow as well as the first gasoline propelled 
four wheel drive, a very noisy affair christened the “Battleship.” The 
Four Wheel Drive Company manufactures trucks which are doing 
their part in winning the war. 


At its April 23 meeting at Prairie du Chien, the CRAWFORD COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY appointed a committee to make a registration 
of all men and women who serve in the armed forces in the present 
war. Dr. P. L. Scanlan of Prairie du Chien will have charge of 
the work. 


The Rev. L. E. Stonecipher, curator of the Door COUNTy His- 
TORICAL MUSEUM, is planning to arrange sections in the museum 
on the visits of distinguished explorers to Wisconsin, such as Nicolet, 
Perrot, La Salle, and others. 


Eve L. Stephenson, secretary of the DoUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, has sent to the State Society a copy of the resolutions passed 
by the board of directors of the former Society upon the death of 
J. A. Campbell, whose faithful service as president was recognized 
by the board. Mr. Campbell died at Superior on May 27, after a 
year’s illness. 

Rare pieces of glassware, exhibited in a new case, are the attrac- 
tion in the dining room of the DouGLAS COUNTy HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM at Superior. A red hob nail pitcher brought from Nor- 
way makes an exquisite showing among an entire shelf of red glass 
pitchers. There are others in blue, white, and yellow. A group of 
water pitcher sets is the central theme. 


Public-spirited citizens and societies of Fort Atkinson made pos- 
sible the purchase of the site of the original fort and the brick 
building upon it. The centennial profits of $1,000 were contributed 
by the Fort Atkinson Centennial Association. This property, now 
owned by the ForT ATKINSON HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, is to become 
its museum. 
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The wood cuts of Elwood Bartlett of Milwaukee, some of whose 
prints are in the collection of the Library of Congress, were displayed 
in the KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART MUSEUM during the month 
of April. These prints which represent largely rural-southwest Wis- 
consin, reflect the early life of the artist. 


Judge C. R. Baldwin gave an address on “Since the Turn of the 
Century in La Crosse” at the annual meeting of the LA CRossE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, at LaCrosse, May 26. He spoke of “horse 
and buggy days,” the advent of the automobile, street paving, and 
the school system. Recent acquisitions to the museum were on dis- 
play. A. H. Sanford was again elected president. 


The initial opening of the new LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY’s Museum in the restored church at Aztalan occurred on 
Memorial Day, when more than 500 persons attended the dedication. 
This quaint church, built in 1852, is located near the famous 
Aztalan Indian mounds and prehistoric walled city, just off High- 
way 30. It was decided to have the building open on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays during the summer, and by appointment on other 
days. Albert Kracht is in charge of the museum. 


In one evening, loyal Society officials and helpers were able to 
remove the exhibits of the LANGLADE COUNTy HIsTORICAL SOCIETY 
from their crowded quarters into the large central, second-floor room 
of the Antigo Public Library. Display panels have been installed 
recently, which can be moved about for new groupings as desired. 
The collections displayed in the attractive new surroundings are a 
credit to the Society. 


A MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, whose members 
are majors and minors in history, experienced a successful year. The 
monthly meetings were concerned largely with present world con- 
ditions. Movies of the army and navy, a talk by a Yugoslavian stu- 
dent, and a lecture on the “ History of Milwaukee” were some of the 
programs presented. A picnic concluded the year’s meetings. 


Albert Schnabel, of the MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY’S Museum, told the Wisconsin Museums Annual Conference at 
Madison, April 17, some of the methods used in collecting materials 
for his museum. Sometimes this is accomplished by talking to the 
museum visitors, by brief announcements over the radio, or in cases 
where heirs might destroy or send objects to the antique dealers, “ high 
pressure” salesmanship is required. 
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Memorial Day brought the opening of the MINERAL POINT HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY’Ss Museum. ‘The grounds contain a wealth of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, and to familiarize visitors with some of these, 
Professor Franz Aust of the University of Wisconsin has made a 
map of the grounds on which the trees are labeled. Mimeographed 
copies of this map are given to the visitors as they inspect the 
grounds. The interior of the old mansion also has its attractions. 
After removing the wallpaper from the front parlor, beautiful frescoes 


in green and gold were disclosed, placed there by a Cornish artist 
in 1870. 


The picturesque log-cabin home of Governor James Duane Doty, 
at Neenah, a public museum for more than a decade, began another 
season on June 7. Curator H. R. Leaman reports an average annual 
attendance of 5,000 visitors. 


The OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY had its June 9 meet- 
ing at the schoolhouse at Little Suamico, when some 150 persons 
taxed the capacity of the room. The history of the town of Little 
Suamico with emphasis on its social life was related; “fiddling” of 
old-time tunes and announcing the old square dance calls added to 
the entertainment. A table with early mementoes of the town dis- 
played photographs, a Civil War bugle book, Indian relics, rare 
china, and an ox yoke. The June 30 gathering was held at Stiles, 
when a talk on the social life in the village was given. Lumbering 


in this region and the output of the Little Suamico lumber mills 
were also discussed. 


A business meeting brought together the ONEIDA COUNTY His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY on June 17, at Rhinelander. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding some thirty Society members and guests enjoyed a picnic dinner 
and an afternoon of fun in the out-of-doors. 


The Outagamie County Board of Supervisors made their annual 
visit to the Grignon House, Kaukauna, in May. They were guests of 
the OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


It was estimated that more than 10,000 people watched the mile- 
long parade at Prairie du Chien on the opening day of Villa Louis. 
A pageant which depicted the arrival of Hercules Dousman in 1826 
and the gay outpost on the river was presented on the west lawn of 
Villa Louis. Eight school bands provided music. This historical 
mansion was deeded to Prairie du Chien by the heirs of Dousman. 

Charles W. Minney, who was caretaker and guide at Villa Louis 
for almost twenty years, died on June 27; the services were conducted 
in the mansion with burial at McGregor, Iowa. 
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The HEG MEMORIAL PARK AND MUSEUM, in Racine County, on 
Highway 36, is included in a survey conducted by the National Park 
Service, Department of Interior, because of its increasing usefulness 
to the public. The park contains a replica of the Colonel Heg 
statue found on the capitol grounds at Madison. Proceeds from the 
sale of Historic Heg Memorial Park which was published in 1940 
by the Heg Memorial Committee are being used for building up the 
museum. 


The seventy-second RACINE COUNTY OLD SETTLERS’ gathering 
observed the one-hundredth birthday of the county and the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the J. I. Case Company at 
Union Grove on June 24. The J. I. Case Company gave an extensive 
demonstration of each of the steps in threshing, from the original 
flail to the present-day modern combine. A band concert opened 
the celebration. 


Frank L. Perrin of Boston, a contributing editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor and a native of St. Croix County, spoke at the eighty- 
second annual reunion of the ST. CROIX VALLEY OLD SETTLERS’ As- 
SOCIATION at Hudson on June 27. Reminiscent talks and “fiddle 
music” by some of the old-timers was a part of the program. 


June 21 marked the opening for another summer of the SAUK 
COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM at Baraboo. It may be visited on 
week days from 2:00 to 5:00. 


The quarterly meeting of the SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY on May 5, at Shawano, was attended by persons from the 
surrounding towns and villages. It was decided that a biographical 
sketch and photograph be secured of every member called into serv- 
ice, these to be published in the newspapers. Members agreed that 
each meeting should be followed by a social hour. The Society is 
enjoying a healthy growth. 


Another local historical society has acquired a home. The VERNON 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY “voted to accept the bequest of the 
late Jerry Dawson, in which the former community leader willed 
his mansion on South Main Street [Viroqua] and all its treasures of 
historical value to the group he organized and fostered for many 
years,” reports the Viroqua Broadcaster for May 14. The Society plans 
to develop the Dawson gift into a museum. On May 11 the mem- 
bers met for a business session. Mrs. Clinton Nuzum was elected 
president. 
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The Octagon House at Watertown, which is operated by the 
WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETy, unlatched its doors for the 
season on May 30. Last year this landmark was visited by 6,000 
persons, and though fewer out-of-state tourists will doubtless register, 
the season thus far has been successful. A new booklet describing 
this pioneer structure is available to visitors. 


Dr. E. P. Alexander of the WISCONSIN HIsTORICAL SOCIETY spoke 
on “Let’s Study Our Local History” at the thirty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Waukesha, 
May 16. Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge was reélected custodian of the 
museum, which last year was visited by 1,500 persons. 


The five incorporators of the WAUSHARA COUNTy HISTORICAL 
SocIETY signed the articles of incorporation on March 30, in the 
office of the county school superintendent at Wautoma. It was 
founded on December 17, and is proceeding with the collection of 
local materials for a museum. 


The “House of Memories” at Whitehall, presented to the citizens 
by the late curator, Hans A. Anderson, is a precious storehouse of 
historical documents, newspapers, and biographical and _ historical 
sketches. With W.P.A. help the records have been carefully copied 
and filed; the building is open to the public, and its contents may 
be used by interested persons. 


More than sixty persons from all sections of the county attended 
the annual Old Settlers’ meeting, sponsored by the WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETy, at the Public 
Museum, Oshkosh, on May 24. Questions relating to transportation, 
sports, mills, and even the construction of a submarine, in early 
Winnebago County, were discussed. The Society has placed its rec- 
ords, pertaining to the county's history, in the Oshkosh Public 
Museum, where researchers may use them. New material will be 
added from time to time to keep the records up to date. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Northland College, first known as North Wisconsin Academy, at 
Ashland, had its Golden Jubilee in conjunction with its Commence- 
ment exercises, May 30—June 1. Dr. Silas Evans, president of Ripon 
College, gave the principal address for the celebration. He spoke 
on, “The College and the Church.” President Joseph D. Brownell 
retired from the active management of college affairs. 


When the Lehman hardware store was begun at Cedarburg seventy- 
five years ago, its principal stock was ox yokes. For June 6 Conrad 
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Lehman planned a great birthday party; the floor was cleared of 
hardware stock, and the crowd who came to help celebrate consumed 
2,000 wieners and buns, a dozen bottles of mustard, pretzels, soda 
pop, and beer. The windows were banked with flowers sent by 
friends to the proprietor, a son of the founder. Guests from near 
and far enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Lehman. 


Founders’ Day was observed at Galesville on June 7 honoring the 
late Judge George Gale, who founded the village, Trempealeau 
County, and Galesville University later known as Galesville College. 
A memorial wreath was placed on the judge’s grave; appropriate 
addresses were given. 


An old Dutch custom has been carried on in Hollandtown com- 
munity for ninety-three years. The annual schut of the St. Francis 
Schut Society, an organization of St. Francis Catholic Church, took 
place Sunday morning, June 14. The schut is a shooting match in 
which members compete for the title “king of the schut.” The object 
is to shoot a wooden bird from a high pole. The participant who 
brings down the last fragment of the bird is crowned king. Last 
year 470 shots were required. 


The. oldest newspaper in the St. Croix Valley, the Hudson Star- 
Observer, entered upon its eighty-eighth year of continuous publication 
in June. It was begun by Dr. Otis Hoyt under the name of the 
North Star. 


Modestly established fifty years ago, Holy Angels Academy, Mil- 
waukee, observed its semicentennial on May 1 through 4. Archbishop 
Moses E. Kiley celebrated mass in the school auditorium on the last 
day of the observance. 


In 1837 the first issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel made its appear- 
ance. Some of the initial enterprises it sponsored were set forth 
in its columns for June 27. 


A program commemorating the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
first meeting of the Portage County Board of Supervisors was held 
in connection with a special board meeting on April 20, at Stevens 
Point. The history of the county as related at the meeting was 
published in the Stevens Point Journal, April 20. 


April was the anniversary month of the Waushara Argus when 
historical sketches noted the eighty-fourth year of its beginnings in 
the village of Pine River. Its place of issue is now Wautoma. 
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There was festivity in Whitefish Bay village on June 9 when its 
fiftieth birthday was observed. A pageant, narrated by Russ Winnie 
of WTMJ, traced the growth of the settlement during a half century. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


The English Settlement Church in the town of Dover, Racine 
County, observed its centennial on July 19. 


Millard Baptist Church noted its one-hundredth anniversary on 


June 26 and 28. On Sunday a picnic dinner added variety to the 
day’s program. 


The Episcopalians of the Fond du Lac diocese observed the arrival 
of the Oneida Indians at Oneida, over a century ago, as well as the 
beginning of Episcopal work among them, at the Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Oneida, on May 19. 


Welsh hymns rang out when some 400 persons attended the 
opening services of the centennial celebration of the Jerusalem Church 
at Wales, June 21-27. One service was conducted in Welsh in 
honor of its founders. A historical pageant, a centennial tea, and a 
“song program” were other features of the observance. 


Ninety-fifth annwersary: Bonnet Prairie Lutheran Church, near 
Rio, May 31. 


Ninetieth anniversaries: Baptist Church, Campbellsport, May 3; 
Presbyterian Church, Lodi, June 21. 


Eightieth anniversaries: Methodist Church, Blanchardville, May 24; 
Hardies Creek Lutheran Church, near Galesville, June 21; St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, River Hills, June 28. 


Seventy-fifth anniversaries: St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Berlin, June 7-14; St. Anthony’s Church, Fussville, May 30; Lutheran 
Church, Hamburg, June 21; Our Savior's Lutheran Church, Hart- 
land, May 24; Lutheran Church, McFarland, August 30; Presbyterian 
Church, Oostburg, June 21-25; First Presbyterian Church, Sheboygan, 
June 23; St. John’s Lutheran Church, Waterloo, June 7. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


The Jefferson County Union of Fort Atkinson is publishing the 
manuscript Memoirs of the late Aaron Rankin, who first saw Fort 
Atkinson in 1836. The manuscript was prepared by E. J. Foster and 
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was turned over to the newspaper by Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, director of 
the Fort Atkinson Museum, through the courtesy of E. I. Rankin, 
grandson of Aaron Rankin. 


From flunky to captain on government boats of the upper Missis- 
sippi, over a period of forty-nine years, is the record of Captain R. 
J. Karnath of Fountain City, who retired last May. The Alma 
Journal relates that “twice he had his boat sink under him.” He 
was captain of the boat which made a record tow of forty-two barges 
of dam equipment on the Mississippi. 


Henry Humphrey of near Hancock aided the American folk song 
recording project, during the last two summers, by singing a great 
many unpublished songs. He is a popular entertainer on community 
programs of Plainfield and Hancock. 


Miss Allie Freeman of Horicon is contributing local historical 
articles to the Horicon Reporter under the column “Out of the 
Pigeon-Hole.” Frontier travel, fishing at Horicon, modes of cross- 
ing Rock River, and the frontier sugar shortage are the themes of 
some of her stories. 


A series of articles about former mayors of the city of LaCrosse 
and achievements of their administrations, written by Associate Editor 
E. H. Hoffman, is appearing in the LaCrosse Tribune and Leader 
Press. 


A faded United States flag nearly 100 years old, containing twenty- 
eight stars, was found in the attic of the Baldwin homestead near 
Prairie du Sac. It is made of fine wool material with several patches 
sewed upon it. The flag was discovered among the belongings of 
Mrs. Julia Baldwin, who died in late spring at the age of eighty-five. 


Written for a Madison newspaper February 14, 1867, a letter lists 
the business firms of Richland Center and describes the volume of 
business done by some of them. The writer was impressed by the 
number of live and dressed hogs which were shipped to Milwaukee. 
“In the article of ginseng there is not so much doing as formerly,” 
he says. The editor of the Richland Center Republican discovered 
the letter in a scrapbook and shared it with his subscribers in the 
March 5 issue. 


The West Allis Star is another history-teaching newspaper. Its 
“History of the City of West Allis” was given to the readers in 
serial form. 
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Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


On March 28 St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, opened its 
new library building. The library is of stone with Gothic lines. It 
will hold more than 200,000 volumes in its seven tiers of stacks. 
Reading rooms, study cubicles, classrooms, offices, and lounges are in- 
cluded in the building. The Hauge Room commemorates the life of 
Hans Nielsen Hauge, the great Norwegian Lutheran layman, and the 
Norse Historical Room houses the archives of the Norwegian Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the American Association 
of Museums met at Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, on May 18-19. 
The theme of the meeting dealt with the wartime duties of museums. 
It was generally agreed that museums should increase their services 
in time of emergency, and Fiske Kimball pointed out that “both in 
England and on the Continent, even in the conquered countries, the 
major art museums are wide open, and attendance is said to be large.” 
For history museums, L. Hubbard Shattuck of the Chicago Historical 
Society stressed the importance of developing the educational stand- 


ing of museums in communities where their recreational value is 
already accepted. 


The Institute for Education by Radio honored two radio programs 
of a historical nature when it met at Columbus, Ohio, in May: “Ohio 
Builds a Nation” broadcast by the Ohio State University Station and 
presented by the Ohio State Museum; and “These Our Yesterdays— 
The Story of Michigan” broadcast at Detroit by the Detroit Council 
on Local History in codperation with Wayne University. 


The annual spring meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation for 1943 is to be held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, if war con- 
ditions will permit. The exact dates will be announced later. 


FOUND: ANOTHER ELEPHANT! 


THE ARTICLE, “Wisconsin, Incubator of the American Circus,” by 
Mr. Ayres Davies which appeared in this Magazine for March, 1942 
(ante, 25:283-96) was unusually well received. The editor has had 
several letters commending it, and the press of the state made con- 
siderable use of it during the past circus season. And now, the editor 
is glad to report, the article appears to have confirmed the discovery 
of another elephant in early American history. 

Mr. Davies’ contribution was carefully written, and also checked 
with the most reliable accounts of the development of the circus, 
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including Mr. R. W. G. Vail’s “Random Notes on the History of the 
Early American Circus.”* We therefore felt fairly safe in calling 
“Old Bet,” the elephant introduced to America in 1815 by Hackaliah 
Bailey of Somers, New York, the second elephant in the country 
and the first elephant to be shown in a Circus. 

But Professor Robert K. Richardson, a curator of this Society from 
Beloit, sent the article to Mr. William Bailey of Somers, a direct 
descendant of Hackaliah. Mr. Bailey had some nice things to say 
about the sketch, but he sent us copies of an agreement dated 
August 13, 1808, between Hackaliah Bailey and Andrew Brown and 
Benjamin Lent in which Bailey transferred “two-thirds of the use of 
the Elephant for one year” in return for $2,400. Mr. William Bailey 
thought this might show that “Old Bet” was in the country as early 
as 1808. 

We sent a copy of the agreement on to Mr. Vail, now the librarian 
of the New York State Library in Albany. He writes that since his 
original article appeared, he had discovered an elephant offered for 
sale by Major Eames at Boston in 1804 and suggests that the elephant 
covered by the agreement of 1808 may be the same beast. Since 
this elephant advertised from 1804 to 1818 is, except for the time 
of Old Bet’s carreer, 1815-16, referred to as the only elephant in 
America, Mr. Vail thinks it was the second to reach this country. 


The first elephant arrived in 1796, but seems to have died shortly 
after 1798. Obviously, Hackaliah Bailey was interested in elephants 
before the appearance of Old Bet so that perhaps further research 
will also undermine her reputation as the first “circus” elephant. We 
hope that our readers will continue to take notice of such massive 
matters in our history. 


2American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings (n.s.), 43:125-29 (1933). 





